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FOREWORD 

Idiomatic expressions have long played an important role in the English 
language. I n fact, the use of idioms is so widespread that an understand i ng of 
these expressions is essential to successful communication, whether in 
listening, speaking, reading, or writing. 

Thestudent may learn grammar and, with time, acquire adequate vocabulary, 
but without a working knowledge of such idioms as above all, to get along, on 
the whole, to look up, etc., even the best student's speech will remain awkward 
and ordinary. 

Of course, the idioms selected for study should have practical value and be 
withi n the student's abi I ity to comprehend. Such expressions as to set the 
world on fire or to wash one's dirty laundry in public may be very colorful, 
but they do little to help thestudent achieve fluency in English. 

Teachers of English have long recognized that idiomatic expressions add grace 
and exactnessto the language. The alert teacher will make their study an 
integral part of theteaching process. However, learning such expressions is 
never an easy task for the student learning English as a second or foreign 
language. Attempts to translate literal ly from the student's native tongue 
usually lead to roundabout expression of meaning and, moreoften, to 
confusion. 

For this reason, only basic idioms have been included in this book, 
appropriately named Essential Idioms in English, New Edition. Furthermore, 
it was decided not to burden the student with discussion of the origins of 
idioms. There is no need to defi ne the exact natureof an idiom except to 
assume that it is a phrase that has a meaning different from the meani ngs of 
its individual parts. This helps to explain why it is often difficult to translate 
an idiom from one language to another without i ncurri ng some change i n 
meaning or usage. 

For the purposes of this book, two- word verbs are included in the general 
category of idioms. A two- word verb is a verb whose meaning is altered by he 
addition of a particle (a preposition used with a verb to form an idiomatic 
expression.) to look, for example, may become to look up or to look over, each 
having its own special meani ng. When a two-word verb can be separated by a 
noun or pronoun, the symbol (S) for separable is inserted in the definition. 
Sentences illustrating both separable and nonseparable forms are included in 
the examples. 

Experienced ESL and EFL teachers will agree, for the most part, with the 
selection of idioms in this text. However, it should be recognized that any 
selection is somewhat arbitrary because the range is so great. Some teachers 
might prefer to omit certain idioms and to add others not included, but all 
should appreciate the attempt to make Essentia I idioms in English, New 
Edition as representative as possible. 
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Mention should be made of a unique feature that adds to the usefulness of this 
book: Appendix II is a I isti ng of the idioms i n the text with thei r equivalents i n 
Spanish, French, and German. Having these equivalents should give the 
student a surer grasp of the meani ng of the E ngl i sh idi oms and greater 
conf i dence i n usi ng them. 

Thisfourth revision of Essential Idioms in English, New Edition has 
undergone several i mportant changes. The text has been restored to the 
original three-section format: Elementary (lessons 1-13), Intermediate (lesion 
14-27), and Advanced (lessons 28-39). As would be expected, new idioms have 
been included and outdated idioms have been removed. Lessons in all sections 
review and build upon idioms introduced in earlier lessons. In some cases, 
notes that explain special usage or meaning are provided after the definitions, 
and related idiomatic forms are listed. New types of exercises provide greater 
variety in activity from one section to another. Finally, there is an answer key 
i n the back of the book for al I multi pi e-choi ce, matchi ng, true-false, and fi 1 1- 
i n-the- bl an k exerci ses. 



SECTION ONE — ELEMENTARY 



LESSON 1 

to get in/ to get on: to enter or to board a vehicle 

To get in is used for cars; to get on is used for all other forms of transportation. 

o I t's easiest to get i n the car from the driver's side. The door on the other 
si de doesn 't work wel I . 

o I always get on the bus to work at 34 th Street. 

to get out of/ to get off: to I eave or to descend from a veh i cl e. 
To get out of is used for cars; to get off is used for al I other forms of 
transportation. 

o Why don't we stop and get out of the car for a whi le? 

o H el en got off the trai n at the 42 nd Street termi nal . 

to put on: to place on oneself (usually said of clothes) (S) 
o M ary put on her coat and left the room. 
o Put your hat on before you I eave the house. 

to take off: to remove ( usual I y sai d of cl othes) ( S) 
o J ohn took off his jacket as he entered the office. 
o Takeyour sweater off. The room is very warm. 

to call up: to telephone (also: to give some one a call) (S) 

To call can be used instead of to call up, as in the first example below. 
o I forgot to cal I up M r. J ones yesterday. I 'd better cal I him now. 
o Call me up tomorrow, J ane. We'll arrange a time to have lunch together. 
o I promise to give you a call as soon as I arrive in New York. 
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to turn on: to start or cause to function (also: to switch on) (S) 

o PI ease turn on the light; it's too dark in here. 

o Do you know who turned the air conditioning on? 
to turn off: to cause to stop functioning (also: to switch off, to shut off) (S) 
Turn on and turn off, as well as their related forms, are used for things that 
flow, such as electricity, water, gas, etc. 

o PI ease turn off the light when you leave the room. 

o Areyou really listeningtotheradio, orshould I turn it off? 

right away: very soon; immediately (also: at once) 

o Dad says that dinner will beready right away, so we'd better wash our 

hands and set the tabl e. 
o Tell Will to cometo my office right away. I must see him immediately. 
o Stop playing that loud music at once! 

to pickup: to lift form the floor, table, etc., with one's fingers (S) 
o H arry picked up the newspaper that was on the front doorstep, 
o Coul d you pi ck your toy up before someone fal I s over it? 

sooner or later: eventually, after a period of time 

o If you study English seriously, sooner or later you'll become fluent. 

o I 'm too tired to do my homework now; I 'm sure I 'II do it sooner or later. 

to get up: to arise, to rise from a bed; to make someone arise (S) 

For the last definition a noun phrase must separate the verb and particle. 

o Carla gets up at seven o'clock every morning. 

o At what time should we get the children up tomorrow? 

at first: in the beginning, originally 

o At first English was difficult for him, but later he made great progress, 
o I thought at first that it was Sheila calling, but then I realized that it 
was Betty. 



LESSON 2 

to dress up: to wear formal clothes, to dress very nicely 
o We should definitely dress up to go to the theater. 
o You don't have to dress up for M i ke's party. 

at last: finally, after a longtime. 

o We waited for hours and then the train arrived at last. 
o Now that I am sixteen, at last I can drive my parents' car. 

as usual: as is the general case, as is typical 

o George is late for class as usual. This seems to happen every day. 
o As usual, Dora received first prize in the swimming contest. It'sthe 
third consecutive year that she has won. 

to find out: get information about, to determine (S) 
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This idiom is separable only when a pronoun is used, as i n the second example. 
o Will you pi ease try to f i nd out what ti me the ai r pi ane arri ves? 
o I'll call right now to find it out. 

to look at: give one's attention to; to watch 

o Theteacher told us to look at the blackboard and not at our books, 
o I I ike to walk along a country road at night and look at the stars. 

to look for: to try to fi nd, to search for 

An adverb phrase such as all over can be put between the verb and 
preposition, as in the second example, however, the idiom cannot be 
separated by a noun or pronoun. 

o He's spent over an hour looking for the pen that he lost. 

o So there you are! We've looked all over for you. 

all right: acceptable, fine; yes, okay 

This idiom can also be spelled alright in informal usage. 

o Hesaid that it would beall righttowait in her office until she returned. 

o Do you want metoturn off theTV? Alright, if you insist. 
all along: all the time, from the beginning (without change) 

o She knew all along that we'd never agree with his plan. 

o You're smiling! Did you know all along that I'd give you a birthday 
present? 

little by little: gradually, slowly (also: step by step) 

o Karen's health seems to be improving little by little. 
o If you study regularly each day, step by step your vocabulary will 
increase. 

to tire out: to make very weary due to difficult conditions or hard effort (also: 
to wear out) (S) 

o The hot weather ti red out the runners i n the marathon. 

o Does studying for final exams wear you out? It makes me feel worn out! 

to call on: to ask for a response from; to visit (also: to drop in on) 

o J ose didn't know the answer when theteacher called on him. 
o Last night several friends called on us at our home, 
o Shy don't we drop in on Sally a little later? 

never mind: don't be concerned about it; ignore what was just said 

o When he spilled his drink on my coat, I said, "Never mind. It needsto 

be cleaned anyway." 
o So you weren't listening to me again. Never mind; it wasn't important. 



LESSON 3 

to pick out: to choose, to select (S) 

o Ann picked out a good book to give to her brother as a graduation gift. 
o J ohnny, if you want me to buy you a toy, then pick one out now. 
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to take one's time: to do without rush, not to hurry 

This idiom is often used in the imperative form. (See the first example) 

o There's no need to hurry doing those exercises. Takeyour time. 

o William never works rapidly. Healways takes histime in everything 
that he does. 

to talk over: to discuss or consider a situation with others (S) 

o We talked over Carla's plan to install an air conditioner in the room, 

but we cou Idn't reach a deci si on . 
o Before I accepted the new j ob offer, I tal ked the matter over with my 

life. 

to life down: to pi ace oneself in aflat position, to recline 
o If you are tired, why don't you liedownforan hour or so? 
o The doctor says that Grace must lie down and rest for a short ti me 
every afternoon. 

to stand up: to rise from a sitting or lying position (also: to get up) 
o When the president entered the room, everyone stood up. 
o Suzy, stop rolling around on the floor; get up now. 

to sit down: to be seated (also: take a seat) 

o Wesatdown on theparkbench and watched the children play. 
o There aren't any more chairs, but you can take a seat on the floor. 

all (day, week, month, year) long: the enti re day, week, month, year 
o I've been working on my income tax forms all day long. I've hardly had 

ti me to eat. 
o It's been rainingall week long. We haven't seen the sun sincelast 
M onday. 

by oneself: alone, without assistance 

o Francis translated that French novel by himself. No one helped him. 
o Paula likes to walkthrough the woods by herself, but her brother 
prefers to walk with a companion. 

on purpose: for a reason, deliberately 

This idiom is usually used when someonedoes something wrong or unfair. 

o Doyouthinkthatshedidn'tcometothemeetingon purpose? 

o 1 1 was no accident that he broke my glasses. H e did it on purpose. 

to get along with: to associate or work wel I with; to succeed or manage i n 
doing (also: to get on with) 

o Terry isn't getting along with her new roommate; they argue 

constantly. 
o H ow are you getti ng on with your students? 

to make a difference (to): to be of importance (to), to affect 

This idiom is often used with adjectives to show the degree of importance. 

o Itmakesa bigdifferencetomewhether he I ikes the food I serve. 

o Does it make any difference to you where we go for dinner? 
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o No, it doesn't make any difference. 
o It makes no differenceto Lisa either. 

to takeout: to remove, to extract (S); to go on a date with (S) (also to go 
out with) 

o Student, ta ke out your books and open them to page twel ve. 
o Did you take Sue out last night? 
o No, she couldn't go out with me. 



LESSON 4 

to take part in: to be involved in, to participate in (also: to be in on) 
o Martin was sick and could nottakepart in the meeting yesterday, 
o I didn't want to be in on their argument, sol remained silent. 

at all: to any degree (also: in the least) 

o Larry isn't at all shy about expressing his opinions. 
o When I asked Donna whether she was tired, she said, "Not in the least. 
I'm full of energy." 

to look up: to locate information in a directory, dictionary, book, etc. (S) 
o Ellen suggested that we look up Lee's telephone number in the 

directory. 
o Students should try to understand the meani ng of a new word from 

context before looking the word up in the dictionary. 

to wait on: to serve i n a store or restaurant 

o A very pleasant young clerk waited on me in that shop. 

o The restaurant waitress asked us, "Has anyone waited on you yet? 

at least: a minimum of, no fewer (or less) than 

o I spend at I east two hours every night on my studies. 

o M ike claims that he dri nks at least a quart of water every day. 

so far: until now, until the present time (also: up to now, as of yet) 

This idiom is usual ly used with the present perfect tense. 

o So far, this year has been excellentfor business. I hope that the good 

luck continues. 
o How many idioms have we studied in this book up to now? 
o As of yet, we have not had an answer from hi m. 

to take a walk, stroll, hike, etc.: to go for a wal k, stroll, hike, etc. 

A stroll involves slow, easy wal king; a hike involves serious, strenuous wal king. 

o Last eveni ng we took a walk around the park. 

o It'safineday. Would you liketotakea stroll along Mason Boulevard? 

o Let's take a hikeupCowles Mountain this afternoon. 

to take a tr i p: to go on a j ourney, to travel 

o I'm so busy at work that I have no ti me to take a tri p. 

o During the summer holidays, the Thompsons took a trip to Europe. 
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to try on : to wear clothes to check the styl e or fit before buyi ng (S) 
o Hetried on several suits before he picked outablueone. 
o Why don't you try these shoes on next? 

to think over: to consider carefully before deciding (S) 

o I 'd liketo think over your offer fi rst. Then can we tal k it over tomorrow? 
o You don't have to give me your decision now. Think it over for a while. 

to take place: to occur, to happen according to plan 

o The regular meetings of the committee take place in Constitution Hall, 
o I thought that the celebration was taking place at J ohn's house. 

to put away: to remove from si i ght, to put i n the proper pi ace ( S) 
o Please put away your papers before you open the test booklet. 
o J ohn put the notepad away in hisdeskwhen he was finished with it. 



LESSON 5 

to look out: to be careful or cautious (also: to watch out) 

Both of these idioms can occur with the preposition for. 

o "Look out!" J effrey cried ashisfriend al most stepped in a big hole in 

the ground. 
o Look out for reckless drivers whenever you cross the street. 
o Small children should always watch out for strangers offering candy. 

to shake hands: to exchange greeti ngs by claspi ng hands 

o When people meet for the first time, they usually shake hands. 
o The student warmly shook hands with his old professor. 

to get back: to return (S) 

o Mr. Harrisgot backfrom his businesstripto Chicago this morning. 
o Could you get the children back home by five o'clock? 

to catch cold: to become sick with a cold of the nose for throat 
o If you go out in this rain, you will surely catch cold. 
o H ow did she ever catch cold i n such warm weather? 

to get over: to recover from an i 1 1 ness; to accept a I oss or sorrow 

o 1 1 took me over a month to get over my cold, but I 'm fi nal ly wel I now. 
o 1 1 seems that M r. M ason wi 1 1 never get over the death of hi s wife. 

to make up one's mind: to reach a decision, to decidefinally 

o Sally is considering several col leges to attend, but she hasn't made up 

her mind yet. 
o When are you going to makeup your mind about your vacation plans? 

to change one's mind: to alter one's decision or opinion 

o We have changed our mi nds and are goi ng to Canada i nstead of 
California this summer. 
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o Matthew has changed his mind several times about buying a new cat. 

for the time being: temporarily (also: for now) 

o For thetimebeingj anet isworking as a waitress, but she really hopes 

to become an actress soon, 
o We'relivingin an apartment for now, but soon we'll be looking for a 
house to buy. 
for good: permanently, forever 

o Ruth has returned to Canada for good. She won't ever live in the United 

States again. 
o Are you finished with school for good, or will you continue your studies 
some day? 

to call off: to cancel (S) 

o The referee called off the soccer game because of the darkness. 
o The president cal led the meeti ng off because she had to leave town. 

to put off: to postpone (S) 

o M any student's put off doing their assignments until the last minute. 
o Let's put the party off unti I next weekend, okay? 

in a hurry: hurried, rushed (also: in a rush) 

o Alex seems in a hurry; he must belatefor histrain again, 
o She's always in a rush in the morning to get the kids to school. 



LESSON 6 

under the weather: not feel i ng wel I , si ck 

o J ohn stayed home from work because he was feel i ng under the weather. 
o When you cat cold, you feel under the weather. 

to hang up: to place clothes on a hook or hanger (S); to replace the receiver 
on the phone at the end of a conversation (S) 

o Would you I ike me to hang up your coat for you in the closet? 

o The operator told me to hang the phone up and call the number again. 

to count on: to trust someone i n ti me of need (also: to depend on) 

o I can count on my parents to hel p me i n an emergency. 

o Don't depend on Frank to lend you any money; he doesn't have any. 

to make friends: to become friendly with others 

o Patricia is a shy girl and doesn't makefriends easily. 
o During the cruise Ronald madefriendswith almost everyone on the 
ship. 

out of order: not in working condition 

o The elevator was out or order, so we had to walk to the tenth floor of 

the building. 
o We couldn't use the soft drink machine because it was out of order. 
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to get to: to be able to do something special; to arrive at a place, such as 
home, work, etc. for the second definition, do not use the preposition to with 
the words home or there. 

o Thechildren gottostayup late and watch agood movie for the family. 

o I missed the bus and couldn't get to the office until ten o'clock. 

o When are you planningto get home tonight? 

few and far between: not frequent, unusual, rare 

o The times that our children gettostayup latearefew andfar between. 
o Airplane travel is very safe because accidents are few and far between. 

to look over: to exami ne, to i nspect closely (also: to go over, to read over, 
to check over) (S) 

Go over is different from the other forms because it is not separable. 

o I want to look my homework over again before I give it to the teacher. 
o The politician went over hisspeech before the important presentation. 
o You should never sign any legal paper without checking it over first. 

to have (time) off: to have free ti me, not to have to work (also: to take 
time off (S)) 

The related form (S) to taketi me off is used when someone makes a decision 
to have free time, sometimes when others might not agree with the decision. 

o Every morni ng the company workers have ti me off for a coffee break. 

o Several workers took the afternoon off to go to a basebal I game. 

to go on: to happen; to resume, to conti nue (also: to keep on) 

o Many people gathered near the accident to see what was going on. 

o I didn't mean to interrupt you. Pleasego on. 

o The speaker kept on talking even though most of the audience had left. 

to put out: extinguish, to cause to stop functioning (S) 

To put out has the same meaning as to turn off (Lesson 1) for a light fixture. 

o No smoking isallowed in here. Please put out your cigarette. 

o The fire fighters worked hard to put the brush fire out. 

o Please put out the light before you leave. Okay, I 'II put it out. 

all of a sudden: suddenly, without warning (also: all at once) 

o All of a sudden Ed appeared at the door. We weren't expecting him to 

drop by. 
o All at once Mi Hie got up and left the house without any explanation. 



LESSON 7 

to point out: to show, to i ndicate, to bri ng to one's attention (S) 
o What i mportant buildings did the tour guide point out to you? 
o The teacher pointed out the mi stakes in my composition, 
o A f r i end poi nted the famous actor out to me. 

to be up: to expire, to be finished 

This idiom is used only with the word ti me as the subject. 
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o "Thetimeisup," the teacher said at the end of the test period, 
o We have to leave the tennis court because our hour is up; some other 
people want to use it now. 

to be over: to be finished, to end (also: to be through) 

This idiom is used for activities and events. 

o After the dance was over, we al I went to a restaurant. 

o The meeting was through ten minutes earlier than everyone expected. 

on time: exactly at the correct time, punctually 

o I thought that Margaret would arrive I ate, but she was right on time. 

o Did you get to work on time this morning, or did rush hour traffic delay 
you? 
in time to: before the time necessary to do something 

o We entered the theater just in ti me to seethe begi nni ng of the movie. 

o The truck was not able to stop in time to prevent an accident. 

to get better, worse, etc.: to become better, worse, etc. 

o Heather has been sickforamonth, but now she is getting better. 
o This medicine isn't helping me. Instead of getting better, I'm getting 
worse. 

to get sick, well, tired, busy, wet, etc.: to become sick, well, tired, busy, 

wet, etc. 

This idiom consists of a combination of get and various adjectives. 

o Gerald got sick last week and has been in bed si nee that time. 

o Every afternoon I get very hungry, so I eat a snack. 

had better: should, ought to, beadvisableto 

This idiom is most often used in contracted form (I 'd better). 

o I think you'd better speak to Mr. White right away about this matter. 

o The doctor told the patient that he'd better go home and rest. 

would rather: prefer to (also: would just as soon) 

o Would you rather havethe appointment this Friday or next Monday? 
o I would just as soon go for a walk as watch TV right now. 

to all it a day/ night: to stop worki ng for the test of the day/ night 

o Herb tried to repair hi scar engine all morning before he called it a day 

and went fishing. 
o We've been working hard on this project all evening; let's call it a night. 

To figure out: to solve, to find a solution (S); to understand (S) 

o How long did it take you to figure out the answer to the math problem? 
o I was never ableto figure it out. 

to thinkof: to havea (good or bad) opinion of 

This idiom is often used in the negative or with adjectives such as much and 

highly. 

o I don't think much of hi mas a baseball player; he's a slow runner and a 
poor hitter. 
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o J ames thinks highly of his new boss, who is a kind and helpful person. 

LESSON 8 

to be about to: to be at the moment of doi ng somethi ng, to be ready 
This idiom is often sued with the adverb just. 

o I wasjust about to leave when you telephoned. 

o Oh, hi, J ohn. We'rejust about to eat dinner. 

to turn around: to move or face in the opposite direction (S); to completely 
change the condition of (S) 

o The man turned his car around and drove back the way he came. 

o The company has been very successful si nee the new busi ness manager 
was ableto turn it around. 

to take turns: to alternate, to change people whi I e doi ng somethi ng 

o During the trip, Darleneand I took turns driving so that neither of us 

would tire out. 
o I have to make sure that my two sons taketurns playing the video game. 

to pay attention (to): to look at and listen to someone whilethey are 
speaki ng, to concentrate 

o Please pay attention to me while I 'm speaking to you! 

o You'l I have to pay more attenti on i n cl ass if you want to get a good 
grade. 

to brush up on: to review something in order to refresh one's memory 
o Before I traveled to Mexico, I brushed up on my Spanish; I haven't 

practiced it since high school, 
o I n order to take that advanced mathematics class, Sidney will have to 

brush up on his algebra. 

over and over (again): repeatedly (also: time after time, time and 
again) 

o The actress studied her lines in the movie over and over until she knew 

them wel I . 
o Children have difficulty remembering rules, so it's often necessary to 

repeat them over and over again. 
o Time and again I have to remind Bobby to put on his seatbelt in the car. 

to wear out: to use somethi ng unti I it has no val ue or worth anymore, to 
make useless through wear (S) 

o When I wear out these shoes, I II have to buy some that last longer. 

o What do you do with your clothes after your wear them out? 

to throw away: to discard, to dispose of (S) 

o I generally throw away my clothes when I wear them out. 
o Don't throw the magazi nes away; I haven't read them yet. 

to fall in love: to begin to love 
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This idiom is used with the expression at first sight to indicate a sudden 
interest in love. 

o Ben and Sal fell in love in high school, and got married after graduation. 

o H ave you ever fa 1 1 en i n I ove at f i r st si ght? 

to go out: to stop functioning; to stop burning; to leave home or work (also: 
to step out) 

o The lights went out all overthecity because of an electrical problem. 
o The campers didn't have to put out the fire because it went out by itself. 
o Gary isn't here right now; he went out to the store for a moment. 
o I have to step out of the office briefly to pick up a newspaper. 

out of the question: impossible, not feasible 

o Stephen tol d Deborah that it was out of the questi on for her to borrow 

his new car. 
o Don't expect me to do that again. It's absolutely out of the questi on. 

to have to do with: to have some connection with or relationship to 
o Ralph insisted that he had nothing to do with breaking the window. 
o What does your suggestion have to do with our problem? 



LESSON 9 

to wake up: to arise from sleep, to awaken (S) 

Comparewakeup and get up (Lesson 1) as used in thefirst example. 

o Marge woke up this morning very early, but she did not get up until 
about ten o'clock. 

o My alarm clock wakes me up at the same time every day. 

to be i n charge of: to manage, to have responsi bi I ity for 

o J aneisin charge of the office while Mrs. Haig is a business trip. 
o Who is in charge of arrangements for the dance next week? 

as soon as: just after, when 

o As soon as it started to snow, the children ran outside with big smiles 

on thei r faces. 
o I'm busy now, but I'll meet you as soon asl'vefinishedthiswork. 

to get in touch with: to communicate with, to contact 

o You can get in touch with him by calling the Burma Hotel, 
o I 've been tryi ng al I morning to get in touch with Miss Peters, but her 
phone is always busy. 

to have a good time: to enjoy oneself 

o We all had a good time at the class reunion last night. 
o Did you havea good ti me at the park? I really enjoyed it. 

in no time: very quickly, rapidly 

This idiom can be used with the idiom at all to add emphasis to the certainty 

of the statement. 
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o M ac sai d that he'd be ready to I eave i n no ti me. 
o Wethoughtthatthemeetingwouldtaketwo hours, but it was over in 
no time at all. 

to cut down on: to reduce, to lessen (also: to cut back on) 

o I n order to I ose wei ght, you have to cut dow n on your i ntake of sugar. 
o The doctor told me to cut back on exercise until my back injury heals. 

quite a few: many 

o Quite a few students were absent yesterday; in fact, more than half of 

them were not there. 
o We did not expect many people to attend to affair, but qui tea few of 
our friends actual ly came. 

used to: formerly did, had the habit of 

This idiom is used to indicate a past situation, action, or habit that does not 

exist in the present. The idiom is always foil owed by a simple verb form. 

o I used to live in New York, but I moved to California two years ago. 

o Kim used to smoke cigarettes, but she stopped the habit last month. 

to be used to: be accustomed to 

This idiom refers to a situation, action, or habit that continues in the present. 

Theidiom is always foil owed bya noun or gerund phrase. 

o H e is used to thi s cl i mate now, so the changes i n temperature do not 

affect him much. 
o I am used to studying in the library, so it's difficult for me to study at 
home now. 

to get used to: to become used to, to become adjusted to 

This idiom describes the process of change that allows someone to be used to 

a situation, action, or habit. 

o IttookYoshikoalongtimetoget used to the food that her American 

host fami ly served her. 
o M ark can't seem to get used to wearing contact lenses; recently he's 
been weari ng his glasses a lot. 

back and forth: in a backward and forward motion 

o The restless lion kept pacing back and forth along the front of its cage. 
o Grandmother finds it relaxing to sit in her rocking chair and move back 
and forth. 



LESSON 10 

to make sure: to be sure, to ascertain (also: to make certain) 

o Please make sure that you turn off the radio before you go out. 

o Couldyou make certain of the time? I don't want to miss that TV show. 

now and then: occasionally, sometimes (also: now and again, at times, 
from time to time, off and on, once in a while) 
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Both now and then and once in a while can be preceded by the adjective every. 
Another idiom with the same meaning and form is every so often. 

o I don't see hi m very often, but (every) now and then we arrange to have 

lunch together. 
o Garygetsacold (every) oncein a whileeven though he takes good care 

of himself. 
o Every so often my brother and I get together for a campi ng tri p. 
o I I ike to sleep I ate in the morning from time to time. 

to get rid of: to eliminate, to remove; to discard, to throw away 
o J erry tried hard to get rid of the stain on his shirt, but he never 

succeeded, 
o The stain was so bad that J erry finally had to get rid of his shirt. 

every other (one): every second (one), alternate (ones) 

o I play tennis with myfather every other Saturday, so I usually play 

twice a month, 
o There were twenty problems in the exercise, but the teacher told us 

only to do every other one. Actually, doing ten problems was difficult 

enough. 

to go with: to match, to compare well in color to design; to date, to 
accompany (also: to go out with) 

For the first definition, adverbs such as well and poorly are often used. 

o That striped shirt goes well with the gray pants, but the pants go poorly 

with those leather shoes, 
o Eda went with Richard for about six months, but now she is going out 

with a new boyfriend. 

first-rate: excellent, superb 

o Thefood served in that four-star restaurant istruly first-rate. 
o The Beverly Hills Hotel provides first-rate service to its guests. 

to come from: to originate from 

This idiom is commonly used in discussion of one's hometown, state, or 

country. 

o What country in South American does she come from? She comes from 
Peru. 

o I just I earned that he really comes from Florida, not Texas. 

o Where did this package come from? The mail carrier brought it. 

to make good time: to travel a sufficient distance at a reasonable speed 
The adjective excel lent can also be used. 

o On our last trip, it rained the entire time, sowedidn't makegoodtime. 

o We made excel lent time on our trip to Florida; it only took eighteen 
hours. 

to mix up: to stir or shake well (S); to confuse, to bewilder (S) 

For the second definition, the passive forms to be mixed up or to get mixed up 

are often used. 

o You should mix up the ingredients well before you put them in the pan. 
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o Theteacher's poor explanation really mixed the students up. 
o The students think it's their fault that they are mixed up so often. 

to see about: to give attention or time to (also: to attend to, to see to) 

o Who i s goi ng to see a bout getti ng us a I arger room for the meeti ng? 
o I'll see to arranging music for the wedding of you attend to the 
entertainment. 

to make out: to do, to succeed, to progress 

o Charlie didn't make out very well on hisfinal examinations. Hemay 

have to repeat one or more classes. 
o How did Rachel le make out on her acting audition in Hollywood 
yesterday? 

by heart: by memorizing 

o He knows many passages form Shakespeare by heart. 

o Do you know all the idioms you havestudied in this book by heart? 



LESSON 11 

to keep out: not to enter, not al low to enter (S) 

o There was a large sign outside the door that said, "Danger! Keepout!" 
o I 've told you to keep the dog out of the house. 

to keep away (from): to stay at a distance (from) (S); to avoid use of (also: 
stay away from) 

o Pleasebesuretokeepthechildren away from the street! 

o The signs on the burned-out house said, "Keep Away! Danger Zone." 

o I t's i mportant for your health to stay away from dangerous drugs. 

to find fault with: criticize, to complain about something 

o It is very easy to find fault with the work of others, but more difficult to 

accept criticism of one's own work, 
o Mrs.J ohnson isalways finding faultwith her children, butthey really 
try to pi ease their mother. 

to be up to: to be responsible for decidi ng; to be doing as a regular activity 
The second definition is most often used in a question as a form of greeti ng. 

o I don't care whether we go to the reception or not. I t's up to you. 

o Hi, George. I haven't seen you i n a whi le. What have you been up to? 

ill at ease: uncomfortable or worried in actuation 

o Speaking in front of a large audience makes many people feel ill at ease, 
o My wife and I were i 1 1 at ease because our daughter was late comi ng 
homefromadate. 

to do over: to revise, to do agai n (S) 
A noun or pronoun must separate the two parts of this idiom. 
o You'd better do the letter over because it is written so poorly. 
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o J ose made so many mi stakes in his homework that the teacher made 
him do it over. 

to look into: to investigate, to examine carefully (also: to check into) 

o The police are looking into the matter of the stolen computers, 
o The congressi onal committee wi 1 1 check i nto the f i nanci al deal i ngs of 
the government contractor. 

to take hold of: to grasp, to grip with the heads 

o You should take hold of the rai I i ng as you go down those steep stai rs. 
o The blind man took hold of my arm as I led him across the street. 

to get through: to finish, to complete 

This idiom isfollowed either bythe-ingformof a verb (a gerund) or by the 

preposition with. 

o I didn't getthrough studying last night until almost eleven o'clock. 

o At what ti me does your wife get through with work every day? 

from now on: from this time into the future 

o Mr. Lee's doctor told hi m to cut down on eati ng fatty foods from now 

on, or else he might suffer heart disease. 
o I 'm sorry that I dropped by at a bad ti me. From now on 1 1 1 cal I you fi rst. 

to keep track of: to keep or mai ntai n a record of; to remember the location 
of 

o Steve keeps track of all the long-distancetelephonecalls related to his 
business that he makes from his house. 

o With seven small children, how do the Wilsons keep track of all of them? 

to be carried away: to be greatly affected by a strong feel i ng (S) 
This idiom can also be used with get instead of be. 

o Paula and Leannewerecarried away by the sad movie that they saw 

together. 
o J ames got carried away with anger when his roommate crashed his 
new car i nto a telephone pole. 



LESSON 12 

up to date: modern; current, timely 

Hyphens (-) separate the parts of this idiom when it precedes a noun form, as 

in the third example. The verb to update derives from this idiom. 

o The president i nsisted that the company bri ng its agi ng equi pment up 

to date. 
o This catalog is not up to date. 1 1 was publ ished several years ago. 
o The news program gave an up-to-date account of the nuclear accident. 
The newscaster said that he would update the news report every half 
hour. 

out of date: not modern; not current, not timely; no longer available in 
publ ished form 
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Again, hyphens separate the parts of this idiom when it precedes a noun form 
as, in the second example. The passive verb to be outdated derives from this 
idiom. 

o M any people buy new cars when thei r old cars become out of date. 

o I don't know why Gene I ikes to wear out-of-date cloth. Hisclothesare 
so outdated that even his girlfriend hesitates to be seen with him. 

o This book can't be ordered any more because it is out of date. 

to blow up: to inflate, to fill with air (S); to explode, to destroy (or be 
destroyed) by explosion (S) 

o Daddy, could you please blow up this balloon for me? 

o When the airplane crashed into the ground, it blew up immediately. 

o The military had to blow the missile up in midair when it started to go 
the wrong way. 

to catch fire: to begin to burn 

o Don't stand too close to the gas stove. Your clothes may catch fire. 
o Nooneseemstoknowhowtheold building caught fire. 

to burn down: to burn slowly, but completely (usually said of candles); to 
destroy compl etel y by f i re ( S) 

o There was a I arge amount of wax on the table where the candles had 

burned down. 
o Thefi re spread so quicklythatthefirefighters could not prevent the 
whole block of buildings from burning down. 

to burn up: to destroy compl etel y by fi re (S); to make angry or very annoyed 
(S) (also to tick off) 

To burn up and to burn down (previous idiom) share the same definition but 
also have different definitions. 

o Shedidn't want anyoneto seethe letter, so she burned it up and threw 

the ashes away, 
o It really burns me up that heborrowed my car without asking me first. 
o Mike got ticked off that his friends never offered to help him move to 
his new apartment. He had to do everything himself. 

to burn out: to stop functioning because of overuse; to make tired from too 
muck work (S) 

o This light bulb has burned out. Could you get another one? 

o Studying all day for my final exams has really burned me out. 

to make good: to succeed 

o He is a hard worker, and I'm sure that he will makegood in that new 

job. 
o Alma has always made good in everything that she has done. 

stands to reason: to be clear and logical 

This idiom is almost always used with the pronoun subject it and isfollowed 

by a that clause. 

o It stands to reason that a person without experience. 
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o 1 1 stands to reason that he i sn't goi ng to pass the course if he never 
studies. 

to break out: to become widespread suddenly 

o An epidemic of measles broke out in Chicago this past week. 

o If a nuclear war ever breaks out, it is unlikely that many people will 

survive, 
o The news says that a I argef ire has broken out in a huge chemical plant. 

as for: regarding, concerning (also: as to) 

o As for the money, we wi 1 1 si mply have to borrow some more from the 

bank, 
o There is no doubt as to her intelligence; she's the smartest one i n the 
class. 

to feel sorry for: to pity, to feel compassion for (also: to take pity on) 

o Don'tyoufeel sorryfor someone who has to work the night shift? 
o I helped drive Pierre around when he broke hisfoot because I took pity 
on him. 



LESSON 13 

to breakdown: to stop functioning 

Comparethis idiom with to burn out in Lesson 12. To burn out meansthat 
electrical equipment becomes hot from overuse and stops functioning. To 
breakdown meansthat something stops functioning mechanically, whether 
from overuse or not. 

o I just bought my new car yesterday and already it has broken down. 

o The elevator broke down, so we walked all the way up to the top floor. 

to turn out: to become or result; to appear, to attend (also: to come out) 
The noun form turnout derives from the second definition oftheidiom. 

o Most parents wonder how their children will turn out as adults. 

o Hundreds of people came out for the demonstration against new taxes. 

o What was the turnout for the public hearing on the education reforms? 

once in a blue moon: rarely, infrequently 

o Snow fall son the city of San Diego, California, oncein a blue moon, 
o Oncein a bluemoon mywifeand I eat at a very expensive restaurant. 

to give up: to stop trying, to stop a bad habit (S); to surrender (S) 
o I 'm sure that you can accomplish thistask. Don't give up yet! 
o If you give up smoking now, you can certainly live a longer life. 
o The soldiers gave themselves up in the face of a stronger enemyforces. 

to cross out: to cancel by marking with a horizontal lines (S) 

o The teacher crossed out several incorrect words in Tanya's composition. 
o I crossed the last lineout of my letter because it had the wrong tone to 
it. 
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to take for granted: not to appreciate fully (S); to assume to be true without 

giving much thought (S) 

A noun or pronoun often follows the verb take. 

o J ohn took his wife for granted until once when he was very sick and 

needed her constant attention for a week. 
o He spoke English so well that I took itfor granted hewasan American. 
o Hetookfor granted that I wasn't American becausel spokeEnglish so 
poorly! 

to take into account: to consider a fact while evaluating a situation (S) 
Again, a noun or pronoun often follows the verb take. 

o The j udge took the pri soner's young age i nto account before sentenci ng 

hi m to three months i n jai I . 
o Educators should take into account the cultural backgrounds of 
students when planning a school curriculum. 

to make clear: to clarify, to explain (S) 

o Please ma keel ear that he should never act so impolitely again. 
o The supervisor made it clear to the workers that they had to i ncrease 
their productivity. 

clear-cut: clearly stated, definite, apparent 

o The president's message was clear-cut: the company had to reduce 

personnel immediately. 
o Professor Larsen is well known for his interesting and clear-cut 

presentations. 

to have on: to be weari ng (S) 

o How do you I ike the hat which Grace has on today? 

o When Sal ly came i nto the room, I had nothi ng on except my shorts. 

to come to: to regain consciousness; to equal, to amount to 

o At first they thought that the man was dead, but soon he came to. 
o Thebill for groceries at the supermarket came to fifty dollars. 

to call for: to require; to request, to urge 

o Th i s cake red pe ca 1 1 s for some baki ng soda, but we don 't have any. 
o The member of Congress called for new laws to regulate the ban king 
industry. 



SECTION TWO ---INTERMEDIATE 



LESSON 14 

to eat in/ to eat out: to eat at home/ to eat in a restaurant 

o I feel too ti red to go out for di nner. Let's eat i n agai n tonight. 
o When you eat out, what restaurant do you general I y go to? 
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cut and dried: predictable, known beforehand; boring 

o The results of the national election were rather cut and dried; the 

Republicans won easily, 
o Ajobon a factory assembly line is certainly cut and dried. 

to look after: to watch, to supervise, to protect (also: to take care of, to 
keep an eye on) 

o Grandma will look after the baby while we go to the lecture. 

o Who is goi ng to take care of your house plants whi le you are away? 

o I'd appreciate it if you'd keep an eye on my car while I'm in the store. 

to feel like: to have the desire to, to want to consider 

Thisidiom is usually foil owed byagerund (the -ing form of a verb used asa 

noun). 

o I don't feel I ike studying tonight. Let's go to a basketbal I game. 

o I feel I ike taking a long walk. Would you liketogo with me? 

once and for all: finally, absolutely 

o My daughter told her boyfriend once and for all that she wouldn't date 

him anymore. 
o Onceandfor all, John has quit smoking cigarettes. 

to hear from: to receive news or information from 

To hear from is used for receiving a letter, telephone call, etc., from a person 

or organization. 

o I don't hear from my brother very often si nee he moved to Chi cago. 

o Have you heard from the company about that new job? 

to hear of: to know about, to be familiar with; to consider 
The second definition isalwaysused in the negative. 

o When I asked for directions to Mill Street, the policeofficer said that 

she had never heard of it. 
o Byron strongly disagreed with my request by sayi ng, "I won't hear of 
it!" 

to make fun of: to laugh at, to joke about 

o They are ma king fun of Carl a's new hair style. Don't you think that it's 

really strange? 
o Don't makefun of J ose's English. He's doing the best he can. 

to come true: to become real ity, to prove to be correct 

o The weatherman's forecast for today's weather certainly came true. 
o Everything that the economists predicted about the increased cost of 
living has come true. 

as a matter of fact: really, actually (also: in fact) 

o Hans thinks he knows English well but, asa matter of fact, he speaks 

very poorly, 
o I didn't say that. In fact, I said quite the opposite. 
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to have one's way: to arrange matters the way one wants (especially when 
someone else doesn't want to same way) (also: to get one's way) 

o My brother always wants to have hi sway, but this time our parents 

said that we could do what I wanted. 
o If Shei I a doesn't get her way, she becomes very angry 

to look forward to: to expect or anticipate with pleasure 
This idiom can be followed by a regular noun or a gerund. 

o We'regreatly looking forward to our vacation in Mexico. 

o Margaret never looks forward to going to work. 

LESSON 15 

i nside out: with the i nsi de faci ng the outsi de 

o Someone should tell little Bobby that his shirt is inside out. 
o The high wi nds rui ned the umbrel la by blowi ng it i nside out. 

upside down: with the upper side turned toward the lower side 

o The accident caused on car to turn upside down, its wheels spinning in 

the air. 
o One of the students was only pretend i ng to read her textbook; the 

teacher could see that the book was actually upside down. 

to fill in: to write answers in (S); to inform, to tell (S) 

For the second definition, the idiom can befollowed by the preposition on and 

the i nformation that someone is told. 

o You should be careful to fill in the blanks on the registration form 
correctly. 

o Barry was absent from the meeting, so I'd better fill him in. 

o Hasanyonefilledthebossin on the latest public relation disaster? 

to f i 1 1 out: to compl ete a for m ( S) 

This idiom is very similar to thefirst definition above. To fill in refers to 
completi ng various parts of a form, whi le to fi 1 1 out refers to completi ng a form 
as one whole item. 

o Every prospective employee must fill out an application by giving name, 

address, previous jobs, etc. 
o Theteenager had sometroublefillingtheforms out by himself, so his 
mother helped him. 

to take advantage of : to use well, to profit from; to use another person's 
weaknesses to gai n what one wants 

o I took advantage of my neighbor's superior skill at tennis to improve 

my own abi I ity at the game. 
o Teddy is such a small, weak child that his friends take advantage of 
him all the time. They take advantage of him by demanding money 
and maki ng hi m do thi ngs for them. 

no matter: regardless of 
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This idiom is a shortened form of it doesn't matter. It isfollowed by a question 
word such as how, where, when, who, etc. 

o No matter how much money he spends on his clothes, he never looks 

well dressed. 
o No matter where that escaped prisoner tries to hide, the police will find 
him sooner or later. 

to take up: to begi n to do or study, to undertake (S); to occupy space, ti me, 
or energy (S) 

o After today's exam, the class will be ready to take up the last chapter in 

the book, 
o The piano takes up too much spacein our living room. However, it 
would take too much ti me up to move it right now; so we'd better wait 
until later. 

to take up with: to consult someone about an important matter (S) 
Theimportant matter follows the verb take, while the person consulted 
follows with. 

o Can I take the problem up with you right now? It's quite urgent. 

o I can't help you with this matter. You'll have to take it up with the 
manager. 

to take after: to resemble a parent or close relative (for physical appearance 
only, also: to look like) 

o Which of your parents do you take after the most? 

o Sam looks like his father, but he takes after his mother in personality. 

in the long run: eventually, after a long period of time 

This idiom issimilar in meaning to sooner or later (Lesson 1). The difference 

isthat in the long run refers to a more extended period of time. 

o In thelong run, the synthetic weave in this carpet will wear better than 

the woolen one. You won't have to replace it so soon, 
o If you work hard at your marriage, you'll find out that, in thelong run, 
your spouse can be your best fri end i n I ife. 

in touch: having contact 

o James will be in touch with us soon to relay the details of the pi an. 
o I certainly enjoyed seeing you again after all these years. Let's besureto 
keep in touch. 

out of touch: not havi ng contact; not havi ng knowledge of 

o Marge and I had been out of touch for years, but then suddenly she 

cal led me up the other day. 
o Larry has been so busy that he seems out of touch with worl d events. 



LESSON 16 

on one's toes: alert, cautious 

This idiom is usually used with the verbs stay and keep. 

o I t's i mportant for al I the pi ayers on a soccer team to stay on thei r toes. 
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o We'd better keep on our toes whilewe'rewalkingalongthedark 
porti ons of thi s street. 

to get along: to make progress; to manage to I i ve i n a certai n state of health 
o J uan is getting a long very well in his English studies. 
o How is Mr. Richards getting along after his long illness? 

hard of hearing: parti ally deaf, not able to hear well 

o You'll haveto speak a little louder. Mrs. Evans is hard of hearing. 

o PI ease don't shout. I'm not hard of hearing. 

o Listening to loud music too much can make you hard of hearing. 

to see eye to eye: to agree, to concur 

o I 'm gl ad that we see eye to eye on the matter of the conference I ocati on . 
o A husband and wife don't always see eye to eyewith each other, but a 
good marriage can survive small disagreements. 

to have in mind: to be considering, to bethinking (S) 

o I don't want to see a movie now. I have in mind going to the park. 
o It's up to you what we eat tonight. Do you have anything in mind? 

to keep in mind: to remember, not to forget (S) (also: to bear in mind) 

o Please keep in mind that you promised to call Stan around noon, 
o I didn't know that Paula doesn't I ike vegetables. We should bear that in 
mi nd next ti me we i nvite her for di nner. 

for once: this onetime, for only onetime 

o For once I was able to win a game of golf against Steve, who is a much 

better player than I am. 
o Dad, for once would you please let me drive the new car? 

to go off: to explode; to sound as an alarm; to leave suddenly without 
explanation 

o The accident happened when a box of firecrackers went off accidentally. 

o For what time did you set the alarm clock to go off tomorrow morning? 

o Vi nee went off without sayi ng good-bye to anybody; I hope he wasn't 
angry. 

to grow out of: to outgrow, to become too old for; to be a result of 
o Hestill bites his nails now and then, but soon he'll grow out of the 

habit. 
o The need for the salary committee grew out of worker dissatisfaction 
with the pay scale. 

to make the best of: to do the best that one can i n a poor situati on 

o If wecan'tfind a larger apartment soon, we'll just haveto make the best 

of it right here. 
o Even though the Martinez family is having financial problems, they 

make the best of everythi ng by enjoying the si mple pleasures of I ife. 
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to cutoff: to shorten by cutting the ends (S); to disconnect or stop suddenly 
(S) 

o The rope was two feet longer than we needed, so we cut off the extra 

length. 
o The operator cut our long-distance phone conversation off after two 
minutes. 

to cut out: to remove by cutting (S); to stop doing something (S) (for the 
second definition, also: to knock it off) 

For the second definition, theidiom is usually separated by the pronoun it. 
o Thechild I i kes to cut out pictures form the newspaper and to paste 

them i n a notebook, 
o H e kept botheri ng her, so finally she told him to cut it out. However, he 

wouldn't knock it off until her larger brother appeared. 



LESSON 17 

to blowout: to explode, to go flat (for tires); to extinguish by blowing (S) 
o On our trip to Colorado, one of the car tires blew out when it hit a large 

hole in the road. 
o LittleJ oey wasn't able to blow all the candles out, so his big sister 

helped him. 

to become of: to happen to (a missing object or person) 
This idiom is always used in a clause beginning with what. 

o What has become of my penci I? I had it ten mi nutes ago, but now I 

can't find it. 
o I wondered what became of you. I looked around the shopping center 
for two hours, but I couldn't find you at all. 

to shut up: to closefor a period of time(S); to be quiet, to stop talking 
The second definition of this idiom is impolite in formal situations. 

o During the hurricane, all the store owners shut their shops up. 

o Bob's sister told him to shut up and not say anything more about it. 

o Thestudentgot into big trouble for telling histeachertoshut up. 

have got: to have, to possess 

o Curtis has got a bad cold. H e's sneezi ng and coughing a lot. 
o How much money have you got with you right now? 

have got to: must (also: have to) 

o She has got to go to Chicago today to sign the contract papers. 

o I have to be back home by two o'cl ock or my wife wi 1 1 feel i 1 1 at ease. 

to keep up with: to mai ntai n the same speed or rate as 

o Frieda works so fast that no one in the office can keep up with her. 
o You'll haveto walk more slowly. I can't keep up with you. 

on the other hand: however, in contrast 
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o Democraci es provi de peopl e many freedoms and privil eges. On the 
other hand, democracies suffer many serious problems such as crime 
and unemployment. 

o M y si ster takes after my father i n appearance. On the other hand, I take 
after my mother. 

to turn down: to reduce in brightness or volume (S); to reject, to refuse (S) 
o Please turn down the radio for me. It's too loud while I'm studying. 
o Laverne wanted to join the military but the recruiting officer turned her 
appl i cati on dow n because Laverne i s hard of heari ng i n one ear. 

fifty-fifty: divided into two equal parts 

o Let's go fifty-fifty on the cost of a new rug for our apartment. 

o Thepolitical candidate has a fifty-fifty chanceof winningtheelection. 

to break in: gradually to prepare somethingfor use that is new and stiff (S); 
to interrupt (for the second definition, also: to cut in) 

o It is best to break a new car in by driving it slowly for thefirst few 

hundred miles. 
o While Carrie and I were talking, Bill broke i n to tel I meabouta 

telephone call. 
o Peter, it's very impolite to cut in I ike that while others are speaking. 

a lost cause: a hopeless case, a person or situation having no hope of positive 
change. 

o It seems that Charles will never listen to our advice. I suppose it's a lost 

cause, 
o The police searched for the missing girl fortwo weeks, but finally gave 

it up as a lost cause, 
o Children who have committed several crimes as teenagers and show no 
sorrow about thei r actions are general ly lost causes. 

above all: mainly, especially 

o Aboveall, don't mention the matter to Gerard; he'sthelast person we 

should tell. 
o Shei I a does wel I i n al I her school subj ects, but above a 1 1 i n mathemati cs. 
H er math scores are always over 95 percent. 



LESSON IS 

to do without: survive or exist without something (also: to go without) 

With prices so high now, I'll have to do without a new suit this year, 
o As a traveling salesperson, Monica can't do without a car. 
o It's a shame that so many poor people in the world have to go without 
basic necessities of life such as nutritious food and suitable shelter. 

according to: i n the order of; on the authority of 

o The students on the football team were ranked according to height, 
from shortest to tal lest. 
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o According to my dictionary, you are using that word in your essay 
incorrectly 

to be bound to: to be certai n to, to be sure to 

This idiom is used when the occurrence of an event seems i nevi table or 

unavoidable. 

o We are bound to be late if you don't hurry up. 

o With the economy i mprovi ng now, their business is bound to make 
more money this year. 

for sure: without doubt (also: for certain) 

o In the dark, I couldn't tell for sure whether it was Polly or Sarah who 

drove by. 
o I now for certai n that Gene wi 1 1 move back to Washi ngton next month. 

to take for: to perceive or understand as (S) 

This idiom is usually used when someone is mistakenly perceived. A noun or 

pronoun must separate the idiom. 

o Because of his strong, muscular body, I took himfor a professional 

athlete. As it turns out, he doesn't play any professional sports. 
o What do you take me for — a fool? I don't bel ieve what you're sayi ng at 
all. 

to try out: to test, to use during a trial period (S) 

o You can try out the new car before you decide to buy it. 
o I can I et you try the computer out for a few days before you make a 
decision. 

to tear down: to destroy by making flat, to demolish (S) 

o The construction company had to tear down the old hotel in order to 

build a new office building, 
o The owners had to tear the house down after it burned down in afire. 

to tear up: to rip into small pieces (S) 

o Diedre tore up the letter angrily and threw all the pieces into the trash 

can. 
o He told the lawyer to tear the old contract up and then to prepare a 

new one. 

to go over: to be appreciated or accepted 

Thisidiom is usually foil owed by the adverb wel I . (I Lesson 6thisidiom has 

the meaning to review, as i n the second sentence of the second example 

below.) 

o Theteacher's organized lessons always go over well with her students. 
o The comedian's jokes weren't going over well; the audience wasn't 
laughing much at all. I think that the comedian should go over his 
material more carefully before each act. 

to run out of: to exhaust the supply of, not to have more of 

o We ran out of gas right in the middle of the main street in town. 
o It's dangerous to run out of water if you are in an isolated area. 
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at heart: basically, fundamentally 

This idiom is used to describe the true character of a person. 

o J ames sometimes seems quite unfriendly, but at heart he's a good 

person, 
o The Fares often don't see eye to eye, but at heart they both love each 
other very much. 

about to: ready to, j ust goi ng to 

o We were a bout to leave the house when the phone rang. 
o I 'm sorry that I broke in. What were you about to say? 



LESSON 19 

to bite off: to accept as a responsi bility or task 

This idiom is often used when one accepts more responsi bility than one can 
handle alone. It is usually used in the form to bite off more than one can chew. 
o When I accepted the position of chairman, I didn't realize how much I 

was biting off. 
o When J ames regi stered for 18 u n i ts i n h i s I ast semester at col I ege, he 
bit off more than he could chew. 

to tell apart: to distinguish between (also: to pick apart, to tell from) (S) 

o The two brothers look so much alike that few people can tell them 

apart, 
o Thatcopy machine is so good that I can't pick the photocopy and the 

original apart. 
o M ost new cars are very si mi I ar i n appearance. I t's al most i mpossi bl e to 

tell one from another. 

all in all: considering everything 

o There were a few problems, but all in all it was a well -organized 

seminar. 
o Leonard got a low grade in one subject, but all in all he's a good student. 

to pass out: to distribute (also: to hand out) (S); to lose consciousness 
The verbal idiom to hand out can be made into the noun handout to refer to 

items that are distributed in a class or meeting. 

o Please help me pass out these test papers; there must bea hundred of 

them. 
o Alright, students, here are the class handouts for this week. 
o The weather was so hot i n the soccer stadi um that some of the fans i n 

the stands passed out. 

to go around: to be sufficient or adequate for everyone present; to circulate, 
to move from pi ace to place 

o We thought that we had bought enough food and drink for the party, 
but actually there wasn't enough to go around. 

o There's a bad strai n of i nfl uenza goi ng a 
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to be in (the/ one's) way: to block or obstruct; not to be helpful, to cause 
inconvenience (for both, also: to get in the/ one's way) 

o J ocelyn couldn't drive through the busy intersection because a big truck 

wasintheway. 
o Our small child tried to help us paint the house, but actually he just got 

in our way. 

to put on: to gain (pounds or weight) (S); to present, to perform (S) 
o Bob has put on a I ot of wei ght recentl y.He must have put at I east 

fifteen pounds on. 
o The Youth Actor's Guild put on a wonderful version of Romeo and 

J uliet at the globe Theater. 

to put up: to tolerate, to accept unwillingly 

o The employee was fired because his boss could not put up with his 

mistakes any longer. 
o While I'm studying, I can't put up with any noise or other distractions. 

in vain: useless, without the desired result 

o All the doctors' efforts to save the injured woman were in vain. She was 

declared dead three hours after bei ng admitted to the hospital . 
o Wetried in vain to reach you last night. Isyour phone out of order? 

day in and day out: continuously, constantly (also: day after day; for 
longer periods of time, year in and year out and year after year) 

o During the month of April, it rained day in and day out. 

o Day after day I waited for a letter from hi m, but one never came. 

o Year in and year out, the weather in San Diego is the best in the nation. 

to catch up: to work with the purpose of fulfilling a requirement or being 
equal to others 

The idiom is often followed by the preposition with and a noun phrase. It is 
similar in meaningto keep up with from Lesson 17. 

o The student was absent from class so long that it took her a long ti me to 

catch up. 
o If you are not equal to others, first you have to catch up with them 
before you can keep up with them. 



Lesson 20 

to hold still: not to move (S) 

o Please hold still while I adjust your tie. 

o If you don't hold that camera still, you'll get a blurred picture. 

to know by sight: to recognize (S) 

This idiom is used when the person has been seen previously but is not known 

personally. The person must be used to separate the idiom. 

o I have never met our new neighbors; I simply know them by sight. 

o Thewoman said that she would know thethief by sight if she ever saw 
him again. 
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to be the matter: to be unsatisfactory, to be i mproper, to be wrong 
In a question, this idiom is used with what or something. In an answer, 
something or nothing is usually used. 

o A: What is the matter, Betty? You look very upset. 

o B: Yes, something is the matter. I 've lost my purse! 

o A: Is something the matter, Charles? You don't look well. 

o B: No, nothing is the matter. I'm just a little under the weather. 

to bring up: to rear, to raise from childhood (S); to mention, to raise an issue, 
to i ntroduce a topi c ( S) 

o Parents should bring up their children to be responsible members of 

society, 
o Sarah wanted to bring the scheduling problem up at the club meeting, 

but final ly she decided against doi ng so. 
o One of the students brought up an interesting point related to the 
subject in our textbook. 

to get lost: to become lost; to go away i n order not to bother 

The second definition provides a very informal, even rude, meaningthat 

should be used only with close friends. It is sometimes used in ajoking 

manner. 

o While driving in Boston, we got lost and drove many miles in the wrong 
direction. 

o Todd kept bothering me while I was studying, sol told him to get lost. 

o Lisa joked that she wanted her sister to get lost forever. 

to hold up: to delay, to make late (S); to remain high in quality 
o A big accident held up traffic on the highway for several hours. 
o Dei dre is amazed at how well her car has held up over the years. 

to run away: to leave without permission; to escape 

o Theyoung couple ran away and got married becausetheir parents 

wouldn't permit it. 
o That cat is just I ike a criminal — it runs away from anyone who tries to 
come near! 

to ruleout: to refuse to consider, to prohibit (S) 

o Heather ruled out applying to col lege in Texas because she would 

rather go to school in Canada. 
o I 'd liketo watch a good movi e on TV ton i ght, but a ton of homework 

rules that out. 

by far: by a great margin, clearly 

o J acquieisbyfar the most intelligent student in our class. 

o This is by far the hottest, most humid summer we've had in years. 

to see off: to say good-bye upon departure by train, airplane, bus, etc. (also: 
to send off) (S) 

A noun or pronoun must divide the idiom. 

o We are going to the airport to see Peter off on histripto Europe. 
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o When I left for Cincinnati on a business trip, no one came to the train 
station to send me off. 

to see out: to accompany a person out of a house, building, etc. (S) 
A noun or pronoun must again divide the idiom. 

o TheJ ohnsons were certai n to seethei r guests out as each one left the 
party. 

o Would you please see me out to the car? It's very dark outside] 

no wonder: it's no surprise that, not surprisingly 
This idiom derives form reduci ng it is no wonder that. . . 

o No wonder the portable heater doesn't work. It's not plugged into the 

electrical outlet! 
o J ack has been out of town for several weeks. No wonder we haven't 
seen him recently. 



LESSON 21 

to go up: to increase (also: to drive up); to be constructed, to be erected 
The second definition isthesameastheonefortoputup in Lesson 19, except 
that go up is not used with a noun object. 

o Economists are predicting that consumer prices are going up. Inflation 

always has a tendency to drive up the cost of products, 
o A new off i ce i s goi ng up i n the downtown area. A maj or construed on 
company is putting it up. 

to go up to: to approach (also: to come up to, to walk up to, to run up to, 

to drive up to, etc.) 

The rel ated forms have the same meani ng, but the type of movement i s 

different. 

o After the lecture, several peopleintheaudiencewentuptothespeaker 

to congratulate her. 
o The littlegirl came up to me and shook my hand as if shehad known 

me for years, 
o Bill'sfriend didn't want to admit that they had gotten lost, butfinallyhe 
agreed to drive up to a gas station and inquire about the correct route. 

to hand in: to submit or deliver somethingthat isdue(S) 

o Every student has to hand in an original composition each week of the 

semester, 
o All thesalepeople hand their weekly reports in on Friday. 

in case: in order to be prepared if 

When the i di om occurs at the end of the sentence (the second exampl e), then 
the meani ng is i n order to be prepared if somethi ng happens. The 
"something" might bean accident, a delay, etc. 

o You'd better close the windows in case it rains. 

o Weshould be sure to leave for the airport early, just in case. 

o Cynthi a, take one of your books i n case you have some ti me to read on 
our trip. 
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to take apart: to disassemble, to separate the parts of somethi ng (S) 
A noun or pronoun usually divides this idiom. 

o It is much easier to take a watch a part than it is to assemble it. 

o The engine had a serious problem, so the mechanic had to take it apart 
completely in order to fix it. 

to put together: to assemble (S) 

A noun or pronoun usually divides this idiom. The preposition back is used 
when something has been disassembled and then is being reassembled, as in 
the second example. 

o Todd followed the directions on the box but he couldn't manage to put 

the bicycle together properly. 
o After the teenager took the broken video game apart and fixed it, he 
was unable to put it back together again. 

to be better off: to be in a more favorable condition or situation 
The opposite of this idiom is to be worse off. 

o J im would be better off staying at home because of his cold, 
o You'd be much better off worki ng i n an offi ce than i n a factory. 
o The economies of some nations are worse off than they were several 
decades ago. 

to be well-off: to have enough money to enjoy a comfortable life, to be rich 
(also: to be well-to-do) 

o They live in the best section of town in a large home; they are very well- 
off. 

o Bythetimel reach the age of fifty-five, I hopetobewell-to-doandto 
travel frequently. 

to take by surprise: to surprise, to amaze, to astonish (S) 
A noun or pronoun usually divides this idiom. 

o Theoffer of a high-paying position with another company took me by 

surprise. 
o The president's announcement that the university was in financial 
troubledidn'ttakeanyone by surprise. 

to keep in touch with: to maintain contact with (also: to stay in touch 
with) 

This idiom should be compared with to get in touch with in Lesson 9. 
o You can tel ephone me every few days, and i n that way we can keep i n 

touch with each other. 
o He promised to stay in touch with us while he was abroad. However, we 

were very disappointed that he never did get in touch with us. 

to name after: to give the same name as another (S) 
o Helen's parents named Helen after her grandmother. 
o My grandson is named after Calvin Cool idge, the 30 th President of the 
United States. 

to hold on: to grasp tightly or firmly; to wait, to be patient 
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The second definition is often used when someone is talking on the telephone. 
o The littlegirl held on to her mother's hand and refused to let go as they 

walked through the large crowd of people, 
o (on the telephone) Could you please hold on a moment while I get a 

pencil and paper? 
o Comeon, Mike, hold on. I can't get ready so quickly. 

LESSON 22 

to stop by: to visit or stop somewhere briefly in order to do something 
o J ames had to stop by the registrar's officeto submit a transcript 

request form, 
o Let's stop by the supermarket and pick up a few grocery items. 

to drop (someone) a line: to write a note to someone (S) 

o As soon as I get to Florida, I'll drop you a line and tell you about my 

new job. 
o If you havetime, dropmea line now and then whileyou'retraveling. 

to come across: to meet or find unexpectedly (also: to run across); to be 
perceived or judged as (also: to come off) 

o While Cheryl was cleaning the attic, she came across some very old 

coins. Ittook her by surprise to run across something I ike that. 
o J eff's boss comes across as a tough, unpleasant person, but actual lyj eff 

says that he is a good employer, 
o Some people come off quite differently than they really are. 

to stand for: to represent, to signify; to tolerate 

Thesecond definition is usually used in a negative sense. The meaning is the 

same as to put up with i n Lesson 19. 

o On the American flag, each start stands for one of the fifty states, and 

each stri pe stands for one of the original thirteen colonies of the 1800s. 
o The citizens wouldn't stand for the increase in crime in their city, so 
they hired more police officers and built another jail. 

to stand a chance: to have the possibility of accomplishing something 
This idiom is often used with an adjective such as good or excellent. It also 
occurs in the negative, sometimes with the adjective much. 

o The New York baseball team stands a good chance of winning the 

World Series this year. 
o BecauseJ ohn doesn't have any previous work experience, he doesn't 

stand a chance of getting that job. 
o The woman injured in the serious train accident doesn't stand much 
chance of surviving. 

to take pains: to work carefully and conscientiously 

o She takes pa ins to do everything well; she's our best employee, 
o Hetook great pains with his last assignment because he needed to get 
an excel I ent grade to pass the cl ass. 
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to look on: to watch as a spectator, to observe 

o Hundreds of people were looking on as the police and firefighters 

rescued the passengers i n the wrecked trai n. 
o I stayed with my son at hisfirst soccer practice and looked on as the 

coach worked with the boys. 

to look up to: to admire, to respect greatly 

o Children will most certainly lookuptotheir parents if the children are 

brought up well. 
o Everyone looks up to the di rector of our department because he is a 

kind and generous person. 

to look down on: to feel superior to, to think of someone as less important 
o People who are in positions of power should becareful nottolook 

down on those who work for them. 
o Why does Alma look down on Mario just because his family is so poor? 

to takeoff: to leave the ground (for airplanes); to leave, often in a hurry 
The noun form takeoff derives from this idiom. 

o The plane took off over an hour late. The passengers had to buckle their 
seatbelts duri ng takeoff. 

o Do you have to take off already? You just arrive an hour ago! 

to pull off: to succeed in doing something difficult (S); to exit to the side of a 
highway 

o Thegroupof investors pulled off a big deal by buying half the stock in 
that company. I wonder how they pulled it off before the company 
could prevent it. 
o The motorist pulled off when the police officer turned on the red lights 
and the siren. 

to keep time: to operate accurately (for watches and clocks) 
This idiom is usually used with adjectives such as good and perfect. 

o Although this is a cheap watch, it keeps good time. 

o The old clock keeps perfect ti me; it's never fast or slow. 



LESSON 23 

to make do: to manage, to cope 

This idiom is used when a person must accept a substitute that is not the most 

suitable. 

o Pearl doesn't have a clean blouse so she has to make do with the one 

she wore yesterday, 
o During difficult economic times, many people have to make do with 
less. 

to give birth to: to bear a human bei ng or ani mal 

o J ane's mother has just given birth to twin girls. 

o The zoo's Si berian tiger just gave bi rth to a baby cub. 
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close call: a situation involving a narrow escape from danger (also: close 
shave) 

o Bob, that car nearly hit us! What a close call. 
o Wehad a close call when a small fire in our kitchen almost spread to 
the rest of the house. 

to get on one's nerves: to annoy or disturb (also: to bug) 

o Laura loves to talk to anyone. Sometimes her chatter really gets on my 

nerves. 
o J ack asked his neighbor to turn down the stereo because it was bugging 

him and he couldn't concentrate. 

to put down: to suppress, to quell (S); to criticize unfairly (S) 

o The pol ice arrived j ust i n ti me to put down the di sturbance before it got 

very serious, 
o Fred tries his best at playing tennis. You shouldn't put him down like 

that. 

to go for: to be sold at a certain price; to seek or strive for 
o This dress probably goes for about $50, don't you think? 
o Peter was going for first pi ace in the swim meet, but he wasn't able to 
do better than third place. 

to go in for: to have as an i nterest, such as a sport or hobby (also: to go for, 
to be into, to get into) 

o Hal goesinfor tennis while his wife goes for painting and sculpture. 
o What sportsareyou into? I don't have any time to get into sports. 

to stay up: to remai n awake, not to go to bed 

o I want to stay up tonight and watch a late movie on TV. 

o He stays up every night until after one o'clock, preparing his homework. 

to stay in: to remain at home, not to go out 

An i di om with the opposite mean i ng i s to stay out. 

o On a rai ny day, I I i ke to stay i n and read. 

o Young people are able to stay out I ate at night and get very little sleep. 

to takeover: to assume control or responsibility for (S); to do or perform 
again (S) 

The meaning of the second definition is almost the same as do over in Lesson 
11 also for the second definition, a noun or pronoun must divide the idiom. 
o That large investment company specializes in taking over smaller 

busi nesses that are i n f i nanci al troubl e. 
o Most students didn't do well on the important test, so the instructor let 

them take it over. 
o Little Mickey didn't have much chance to hit the baseball during 
practice, so the coach let him take his turn over. 

to show up: to appear, to arrive; to be found or located (also for the second 
definition: to turn up) 

o It really gets on my nerves that Ursula shows up latefor every meeting. 
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o Willie hopes that the watch he lost last Sunday shows up soon, 
o We've looked everywhere for that book, but it hasn't turned up yet. 

to clean out: to empty, to tidy by removi ng (S); to steal , to rob (S); to buy or 
purchase all of something (S) 

o It's time for you to clean out your closet so that you can store more 

things in there. 
o A burglar entered my apartment while I was gone and cleaned me out. 

He took over $200 in cash and jewelry, 
o Thousands of shoppers cleaned out the store that had gone bankrupt 
and was sel I i ng al I its remaining products at very reduced prices. 

LESSON 24 

to knock out: to make unconscious (S); to impress or attract greatly (S) 
This idiom can be made into the noun form knockout for both definitions. 
o The prizefighter knocked out his opponent with one punch in the first 
five seconds of the first round. It was the fastest knockout in boxing 
history. 
o Linda's beautiful appearance and slender figure really knock me out. 
Isn't she a real knockout tonight? 

to knock one self out: to work very hard (someti mes too hard) to do 

something 

A reflexive pronoun must divided the idiom. 

o She really knocked herself out tryi ng to pass that difficult class. 

o Don't knock yourself out duri ng practice. Save your strength for the 
competition later. 

to carry out: to accomplish, to execute (S) (also: to go through with) 

o It's easy to writedown a plan for losing weight, but much harder to 

carry it out. 
o Charles promised to go through with his plan to enroll in graduate 

school and get an advanced degree. 

to run into: to meet someone unexpectedly; to crash or collide into (also: to 
bump into) 

o It was a shock to run into an old friend from high school recently, 
o The drunk driver was slightly injured when heran into a telephone 
pole. 

to set out: to start travel i ng toward a pi ace (also: to set off, to heat out); to 

arrange or display neatly (also: to layout) (S) 

o We set out for the top of the mountain at dawn. Unfortunately, as we 
set off, it started to snow heavily, so we decided to head out again later. 

o The children tried to set out the dishes on the table, but their dad had 
to help to lay the dishes out properly. 

to draw up: to create by drawi ng, such as a map (S); to prepare documents 
or legal papers (S) 
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o Max asked me to draw up a map to the party so that he wouldn't get 

lost. 
o Our lawyer agreed to draw the contract up as soon as possi ble. 

give and take: compromise, cooperation between people 

o Giveandtakeisan important element of a successful marriage. 
o Most business negotiations involve give and take between the parties 
involved. 

to drop out of: to stop attendi ng; to withdraw from 
This idiom can be made into the noun form dropout. 

o Some students drop out of secondary school early in order to get jobs. 

However, such dropouts often regret their decision later in life. 
o Two more baseball teams havedropped out of the youth leaguedueto a 
lack of players. 

to believe in: to accept as true, have faith in 

o Some people believe in being honest in all human affairs, while others 

accept the need to I ie in order to get one's way. 
o Throughout the history of man, somecultures have believed in one god 
whi I e others have believed i n the existence of many gods. 

to cheer up: to make happier, to feel less sad (S) 

o We all tried to cheer up the little boy when he stared to cry. 
o After the death of Deanne's husband, it was difficult to cheer her up at 
all. 

to make sense: to be sensible or reasonable 

o It makes sense to wait until a sunny day to visit the park together, 
o That J immy ran away from home suddenly doesn't make sense to any 
of us. 



LESSON 25 

to burst out: to depart quickly (also: to storm out); to act suddenly 

For the second definition, this idiom is usually foil owed by a gerund form such 

as laughing, crying, singing, etc. 

o Faye and Debbie were so angry at each other that one of them burst out 

the front door of the house and the other stormed out the back door, 
o 1 1 was so funny to see a I ittle baby i n the audi ence burst out cryi ng 
when the choi r group burst out si ngi ng at the start of the recital . 

to get away: to get free, to escape 

o We always try to get away from the noise and heat of the city for a 

month or two each summer, 
o No one knows how the suspected criminal got aw ay from the police. 

to get away with: to avoid punishment for 

o J onathan tries to get away with coming I ate to work almost everyday; 
someday he'l I suffer the consequences. 
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o Terencecan't continue to put his friends down I ike that and expect to 
get away with it forever. 

to serve (someone) right: to receive one's just punishment (S) 
Thisidiom isusuallyused at the beginning of a sentence after the subject it. 
Compare the f ol I owi ng exampl es wi th those i n the previ ous i d i om above. 

o ItservesJ onathan right to be fired from his job. 

o It serves Terence right that none of hi sfri ends are willing to help him 
move to a new apartment. 

to keep up: to prevent from sleeping (S); to continue maintaining (speed, 
level of work, condition, etc.) (S) 

o Could you please turn down theTV volume? You're keeping up the 

children. 
o If wecan keep up this speed, we should arrivetherein about two hours. 
o J amesissoproudof his daughter for getting mostly A's in school. He's 

certai n that she can keep up the good work, 
o TheFederal Reserve Bank hopes to keep the value of thedollar up at 
least through the rest of the year. 

to keep up with: to have current knowledge of; to understand as an 

explanation 

This idiom should be compared to the meaning of to keep up with in Lesson 17. 

o Evan keeps up with world affai rs by readi ng a new magazi ne each week. 

o I understand a lot of the Spanish language, but I can't keep up with the 
fast conversati on i n thi s M exi can fi I m. 

to stand out: to be easily visible or noticeable (also: to stick out) 

This idiom is used for someone or something that is different from all others. 
o Her bright red hair makes her stand out from others in the group. 
o Brandon Styles is a tall, distinguished gentleman who sticks out in any 
crowd. 

to let on: to reveal or tel I what you know, to hi nt 

o We are goi ng to the movi es toni ght and we don't want Doris to go. I f 

you see her, make sure not to let on. 
o They asked me not to let on to Ted that we're planni ng the bi rthday 
party; it's supposed to be a big surprise. 

to go wrong: to fail, to result badly 

o Somethi ng went wrong with the engi ne, so we had to have the car 

towed to a garage, 
o Shawn should have been here over an hour ago; I 'm certai n that 
something went wrong. 

to meet (someone) halfway: to compromise with someone 

o Steve wanted $4,500 for his car, and Gwen offered $4,000. They met 

each other halfway and agreed on $4,250. 
o After a I ong process of give and take, the owners of the company agreed 

to meet the workers halfway by providing some additional health 

benefits but no wage i ncrease. 
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to check up on: to exami ne with the purpose of determi ni ng condition (also: 
to check on) 

This idiom has the related noun form checkup. 

o The government always checks up on the background of employees who 

are hi red for sensitive mi I itary projects. 
o The doctor wants me to have a thorough medical checkup as part of a 

preventive medicine program. 

to stick up: to point or place upwards (S); to rob (S) 

o You should put some water on your hair. It's sticking up in the back. 
o A masked thief stuck up a grocery store in the neighborhood last night. 



LESSON 26 

to come about: to happen 

o I didn't find any explanation in the newspaper about how the political 

coup came a bout, 
o Theflood cameabout as a result of the heavy winter rains. 

to bring about: to cause to happen 

This idiom is used to indicate who or what caused something to come about. 

o J ohn brought about the accident because of his carelessness. 

o The heavy rains we have each spring bring about serious flooding. 

to build up: to increase slowly, to make stronger gradually (S) 

o They built up their savings account so that they could buy a new house, 
o The professional athlete exercises regularly to build her strength up. 

to die down: to decrease, to lessen in strength 

o The hurricane became a less serious tropical storm when itswindsdied 

down, 
o We let thefi re inthefi replace die down and enjoyed watching the 

embers as they gl owed i n the dark. 

to fade away: to diminish graduallyin time or distance 

o Thememoryofthatunpleasantexperiencehasslowlyfaded away, 
o The musi c of the band gradual ly faded away as the parade passed 
down the street. 

to die out: not to exist anymore; to be i n the process of disappeari ng 
o Scientists still are not sure exactly why the dinosaurs died out. 
o That strange, new style of dancing is slowly dying out. 

to make out: to read or see clearly (S); to prepare a legal document, such as 
a will, a check, etc. (S) 

o The letter was so poorly handwritten that I couldn't make out many of 
the words. 

o Harold, please make the check out to Acme Piano Company. 
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to liveupto: to f u I f i 1 1 (astandard or promise) 

o It was clear that the lazy student would never liveupto his family's 

expectations, 
o Itsurprised us that the car salesperson lived up to all the promises he 
made. 

to stick to: to adhere to (a promise), to fol low or obey (a set of rules, 
procedures, etc.) 

o Hemadeapromisetohiswifeto quit smoking and drinking, and so far 

he has stuck to it. 
o All organizationsexpecttheiremployeestostickto established work 

rules and procedures, 
o If you try hard to stick to your principles, thenyou'll beabletoliveup 
to them. 

to stick it to: to cheat, to take unfair advantage of (also: to rip off, the 
ripoff) 

o Becareful in doing business with that salesperson. He'll stick itto you 

at the first opportunity. 
o Thecar dealership certainly ripped me off when I boughtthiscar.lt 

has caused me trouble constantly. 
o You paid over $400 for that jacket? What a ripoff! 

to stand up for: to insist on, to demand; to defend, to support 

o If you don't stand up for your rights in court, the lawyers will try to 

stick it to you. 
o Frank stood up for his friend, who was being put down by other 

teenagers nearby. 

to cut corners: to economize, to save money 

o Most students live on limited budgets and have to cut corners 

whenever possible, 
o The Livingstons have nine children, so it is essential thattheycut 

corners at all times. 



LESSON 27 

to take on: to employ, to hire(S); to accept responsibility for, to undertake 
o That factory is taking a lot of new employees on for its new production 

line. 
o Would you be wi 1 1 i ng to take on the task of organizi ng the next 

company picnic? 

to take down: to remove from an elevated place (S); to write what is said, to 
note 

o We should take the pictures down from the wall and clean off the dust. 

o The secretary took down everything that was said at the meeting. 

to fall through: to fail to materialize, not to succeed 

This idiom is usually used with the noun plan or plans as the subject. 
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o Our plan to travel to Europe last summer fell through when we were 

unable to save up enough money, 
o Felix made plans to have a party for everyone in hisoffice, buttheyfell 

through at the last moment. 

to give in: to surrender, to stop resisting 

o Completely surrounded by our soldiers, the enemy finally gave in. 
o M anagement gave i n to the stri kers' demands and agreed to a 
shortened work week. 

to give off: to release, to produce, to release 
o When water boi Is, it gives off stream. 
o Theflowers in this garden give off a strange odor. 

to give out: to distribute; to become exhausted or depleted (also: to run out) 
The first definition has the same meaning as the second definition of to pass 
out in Lesson 19. 

o An usher stood at the door of the theater giving out programs. 

o I couldn'tfinishtheten-mileracebecausemy energy gaveout. 

o J eff plans to stay in Las Vegas and gamble until his money runs out. 

to have it in for: to want revenge on, to feel hostile towards (also: to hold a 
grudge against) 

o M arti na expects to lose her job because her boss has had it i n for her 

for a long time. 
o Theteacher has held a grudgeagainstAI ever si nee the time that he 

insulted her in front of the class. 

to have it out with: to quarrel with, to confront 

o I am goingto have it out with J ack about all thetimes that he has told 

us lies. 
o Ben had itoutwith his roommateabout coming back homesolateand 

making a lot of noise. 

to hold off: to delay, or to be delayed, in occurring (S) 

This idiom has the same meaning as to put off in Lesson 5 when a noun or 

pronoun is used as an object, as in the second example. 

o I f the rai n hoi ds off for a few more days, they can f i n i sh pi anti ng the 

rest of the crop, 
o The judge agreed to hold off makinga decision until new evidence 
could be introduced into court. 

to holdout: to endure, to be sufficient; to survive by resisting; to persist in 
one's efforts 

The fi rst defi niti on for to hoi d out has the opposite meani ng of the second 
definition for to give out (seventh idiom, this lesson). 

o If our supply of food and water holds out, we plan to camp here for 
another week. However, whenever it gives out, we'll have to leave. 
o That nation's troops cannot hold out much longer against the superior 
forces of the enemy. 
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o The valuable football player held out for more money before signing a 
new contract with hi steam. 

to hold over: to extend, to keep for a longer ti me (S) 

o They are goi ng to hold over that movie for another week because so 

many people are comi ng to see it. 
o Let's hold discussion of this problem over until our next meeting. 



SECTION THREE —ADVANCED 



LESSON 28 

to letup: to slacken, to lessen in intensity; to relax or ease one's effort (also: 
related idiom: to take it easy) 

o If the rain doesn't let up soon, wewon't be able to have our picnic. 

o When J ane is working, she never lets up for a moment. 

o J ane should take it easy or she' 1 1 get exhausted. 

to lay off: to abstai n from, stop usi ng as a habit; to release or discharge from 
ajob(also: related idiom: to let go) (S) 

o If you're trying to lose weight, you should lay off sweet things. 

o If business continues to be slow, we will havetolay off some workers. 

o I twill be necessary to let the youngest employees go first. 

to bring out: to show or introduce (to the public) (S); tomakeavailable(S) 
o Most automobile companies bring out new models each year, 
o My mother brought some snacks out for my friends and me to have. 

to bring back: to return a bought or borrowed item (also: to take back) (S) 

To bring back is used when you are speaking at the pi ace that speaking at 
another place. 

o Ma'am, our store policy is that you can bring back the dress as long as 
you have your sales receipt. 

o You can borrow my car if you promise to bring it back by six o'clock. 

o I havetotakethisbookbacktothelibrarytoday. 

to wait up for: to wait unti I late at night without goi ng to bed 
o Don't wait up for me. I may be back after midnight, 
o We waited up for our son until two o'clock in the morning before we 
called the police. 

to leave (someone or something) alone: not to disturb, to stay away 
from (S) (also: to let alone) 

o Leavethe baby alonefor a while and she may go to sleep, 
o After the cat had scratched Peter twice, he let it alone. 

let along: and certainly not (also: not to mention, to say nothing of) 
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Let alone is used after negative forms. The examplethat follows let alone is 
much I ess possi bl e than the exampl e that precedes I et a I one. 

o I'm too sick today to walk to the kitchen, I eta I one to go to the zoo with 
you. 

o Hedoesn'teven speak his own language well, let alone French. 

to break off: to terminate, to discontinue (S) 

o After war began, the two countries brokeoff diplomatic relations. 
o Elsaand Bob were once engaged, but they have already broken it off. 

to wear off: to disappear gradually 

o My headache isn't serious. I twill wear off after an hour or so. 
o Theeffectof the painkilling drug didn't wear off for several hours. 

to wear down: to become worn graduallythrough use(also: to wear away, 

to wear through) (S) 

Compare with to wear out (to become useless from wear) i n Lesson 8. 

o If you drag your feet while you walk, you'll wear down your shoes 
quickly. 

o The poundi ng of ocean waves agai nst the coast gradual ly wears it away. 

o J ohnny has worn through the seat of his pants. 

o H el ga threw away that dress because she had worn it out. 

on the whole: in general, in most ways (also: by and large) 

o He is, on the whole, a good student. 

o By and large, I agree with your suggestions. 

touch and go: risky, uncertain until the end 

o The complicated medical operation was touch and go for several hours, 
o The outcome of the soccer fi nal was touch and go for the enti re match. 



LESSON 29 

to work out: to exercise; to develop, to devise (a plan) (S) 

o J aneworksout at thefitness center every other morning before going 

to school, 
o The advertising department worked out a plan to increase company 

sales. 
o We couldn't come up with agood pi an for solving the problem, but we 

agree to work it out at a later date. 

to back up: to drive or go backwards (S); to defend, to support (S); to return 
to a previous thought 

o I couldn't back my car up because there was a bicycle in the driveway 

behind me. 
o Ursula asked her friends to back her up when she went to court to fight 

a ticket for an illegal lane change on the highway, 
o Wait a minute. Could you back up and say that again? 
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to back out: to drive a vehicle out of a parking space (S); to withdraw 
support, to fail to fulfill a promise or obligation 

o The parki ng lot attendant had to back another car out before he could 

get to mine. 
o We were al I ready to si gn the contracts when one of the parti es to the 
agreement backed out. 

to have one's heart set on: to desi re greatly, to be determi ned to 

o She has her heart set on taki ng a tri p abroad. She's been thi nki ng about 

it for months, 
o Todd has his heart set on going to medical school and becoming a 

doctor. 

to buy up: to buy the complete stock of (S) 

o Before the hurri cane struck, resi dents bought up al I the food and water 

in local stores, 
o The government plans to buy up all surplus grain in order to stabilize 
the price. 

to buy out: to purchase a business or company (S); to purchase all of a 

person's chares or stock (S) 

This idiom issimilar in meaning to take over in Lesson 23. 

o Larger companies often buy out smaller compani es that are having 

financial difficulties, 
o Mr. Lee has been trying for come time to buy his partner out so that he 
can control the company by himself. 

to sell out: to sell all items(S); to arrange for the sale of a company or 
business (S) 

o That store is closing its doors for good and is selling out everything this 

weekend. 
o If my new business enterprise is successful, I'll sell it out for a few 
million dollars. 

to catch on: to become popular or widespread; to understand, to appreciate 
a joke 

This idiom is often used with the preposition to for the second definition. 
o Fashions of the past often catch on again among young people. 
o When the teacher speaks quickly I ike that, can you catch on easily? 
o His joke was very funny at the time, but when I told it to others later, 
nobody seemed to catch on. I had to tel I the joke agai n before anyone 
could catch on to it. 

to be cut out for: to have the necessary ski I Is or talent for 
The idiom is most often used in the negative or in questions. 

o J ohn is certainly not cut out for the work of atrial lawyer. 

o Are you certain that you arecut out for that kind of job. 

to throw out: to discard (S); to remove by force (S); to refuse to consider, to 
reject (S) 
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o Instead of throwing out our paper waste in the office, we should recycle 

it. 
o When a fight broke out between two people on the dance floor, the 

management threw them out. 
o The j udge threw the case out because there was insuffi ci ent evi dence to 

try the defendant successful ly. 

to throw up: to erect or construct quickly (S); to vomit (S) 

o The Red Cross threw up temporary shelters for the homeless victims of 

the earthquake. 
o The ill patient is unableto digest her food properly, so she is throwing 

all of it up. 

to clear up: to make understandable (also: to straighten out) (S); to 
become sunny 

o Theteacher tried to clear up our confusion about the meaning of the 
difficult paragraph in the reading. 

o It's rather cloudy this morning. Do you think that it will clear up later? 



LESSON 30 

to slow down: to go, or cause to go, more slowly (also: to slow up) (S) 

This idiom can be used both with and without an object. 

o The car was goi ng so fast that the motorist couldn't slow it down 

enough to make the sharp curve, 
o You're eating too fast to digest your food well. Slow down! 
o Slow up a bit! You'retalking so quickly that I can't catch on well. 

to dry up: to lose, or cause to lose, all moisture (S); to be depleted 
o Every summer the extreme heat i n this val ley dries the stream up. 
o All funds for the project dried up when the local government faced 
budget crisis. 

to dry out: to lose, or cause to lose, moi sture gradually (S); to stop drinking 
alcohol in excess (also: to sober up) 

o Martha hung the towel outsideon the clothesline in ordertodry itout. 

o Some people go to alcohol recovery centers in order to dry out. 

to be up to (something): to be doing something; to be planning or plotting 

something, scheming 

The first definition usually takes the form of a question. 

o H i , J ake. I haven't seen you i n a long ti me. What have you been up to? 

o Those boys hidi ng behi nd the bui Idi ng must be up to somethi ng bad. 

to beat around the bush: to avoid discussing directly, to evade the issue 
o Our boss beats around the bush so much that no one i n the office 

knows exactly what he wants us to do. 
o Instead of beating around the bush, M el inda explained her objection in 
very clear terms. 
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to come to an end: to end, to stop 

This idiom is used with finally and never when some activity lasts too long. 

o The meeting finally cameto an end at ten o'clock in the evening. 

o Even though my friend seemed to enjoy the movie, I thought that it 
would never come to an end. 

to put an end to: to cause to end, to terminate in a definite manner (also: to 
do away with) 

o The dictatorial government put an end to organized opposition in the 

country by making it illegal to form a political party, 
o It may never bepossibletodoaway with all forms of prejudice and 

discrimination in the world. 

to get even with: to seek revenge, to retal iate 

This idiom issimilar in meaning to to have it in for in Lesson 27. 

o Bill has had it in for his boss for a long time. Hetold me he's planning 
to get even with his boss by giving some company secrets to a 
competitor. 
o I want to get even with Steve for beati ng me so bad I y i n ten n i s I ast ti me. 
The scores were 6- land 6-2. 

to fool around: towastetime(also: to screw around); tojoke, not to be 
serious 

o The teacher got angry because her students were fooling around and 

couldn't finish their work before the end of class, 
o Sometimes I wish that Pat would stop fooling around so much and talk 
about somethi ng more i nteresti ng to others. 

to look out on: to face, to overlook 

o We really enjoy our new apartment that looks out on a river. 
o Their rear wi ndow looks out on a lovely garden. 

to stir up: to cause anger (S); to create (trouble or difficulty) (S) 
o Thesenseless murder of a small child stirred up the whole 

neighborhood. 
o The boss is i n a bad mood today so don't sti r her up with any more 

customer complai nts. 

to take in: to visit in order to enjoy (S); to decrease the size of clothes (S); to 
deceive, to fool (S) 

o We decided to take in Toronto on our trip to Canada, and that is where 

we took i n the most memorable outdoor stage play we have ever seen, 
o Lois lost so much weight that she had her skirts and slacks taken in by 

her tail or. 
o Thefraudulent investment advisor took everyone in with hissincere 
manner and generous promises. M ost i nvestors lost all their money. 



LESSON 31 
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to go through: to undergo, to experience; to consume, to use (also: to use 
up) 

Thefi rst definition is used when someone is havi ng some hardshi p or 
difficulty. 

o I can't believe what she went through to get that job. She had four 

i ntervi ews with the hiring committee i n one week! 
o Frank said that they had gonethrough all thetoilet paper in the house, 
but Steve couldn't believe that they had used it all up. 

to go without saying: to be known without the need to mention 

This idiom occurs with a that-clause, often with the pronoun it as the subject. 

o It goes without saying that you shouldn't drive quickly in bad weather. 

o That he will gain weight if he continues to eat and drink so much goes 
without saying. 

to put (someone) on: to mislead byjokingortricking(S) 

This idiom is usually used in a continuous tense form. A noun object must 

divide the idiom. 

o Don't worry. I wouldn't expect you do all that work by yourself. I 'm just 
putting you on. 

o J ack can't be serious about what he said. He must be putting us on. 

to keep one's head: to remain calm during an emergency 

o When the heater caused a fire, Gloria kept her head and phoned for 

assistance right away; otherwise, the whole house might have burned 

down. 
o When the boat starti ng si nki ng i n heavy seas, the crew members kept 

their heads and led the passengers to the lifeboats. 

to lose one's head: not to thi nk clearly, to lose one's self-control 

o When Mel saw a god inthestreet right in front of his car, he lost his 

head and drove onto the sidewalk and into a tree. 
o If the politician hadn't gotten stirred up and lost his head, he never 

would have criticized his opponent unfairly. 

narrow-minded: not wi 1 1 i ng to accept the ideas of others (the opposite of 
narrow minded is broad-minded) 

o Narrow-minded peopletend to discriminate against groups of people 

with which they have nothing in common, 
o Ted is so broad- minded that he has almost no standards by which he 

judges others. 

to stand up: to withstand use or wear; to fai I to appear for a date or social 
engagement (S) 

o My old car has stood up well over the years. I haven't had any major 

problems at all. 
o J anet was very angry because her new boyf ri end stood her up on thei r 
second date. She waited over an hour for him before returning home. 

to get the better of: to wi n or defeat by gai ni ng an advantage over someone 
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o J im doesn't seem very athletic at tennis, but if you 're not careful, he'll 

get the better of you. 
o Lynn gets frustrated when Bruce gets the better of her i n arguments. 

No matter what she says, he always has a clever response. 

to break loose: to become free or loose, to escape 

o Duri ng the bad storm, the boat broke loose from the I andi ng and 

drifted out to sea. 
o One bicyclist broke loose from the pack of racers and pulled ahead 
towards the finish line. 

on edge: nervous, anxious; upset, irritable 

o Cynthia was on edgeall day about the important presentation she had 

to give to the local citizens group. 
o I don't I ike being around J akewhen he's on edge I ike that. Someone 
should tell him to calm down and relax. 

to waste one's breath: not be able to convi nee someone 
Thisidiom isused when someone is wasting time trying to convi nee another 
person. The idiom to save one's breath is related and means not to waste 
effort tryi ng to convi nee someone. 

o Don't argue with Frank any longer. You are wasting your breath trying 

to get him to agree with you. 
o I have already decided what I'm going to do. You can't change my mind, 
so save your breath. 

to cut short: to make shorter, to i nterrupt (S) 

o The moderator asked the speaker to cut short hi s tal k because there 

wasn't much time remaining for questions from the audience. 
o We were very unfortunate when we received bad news from home that 

forced us to cut our tri p short. 



LESSON 32 

to step in: to become involved or concerned with something; to enter a place 
for a bri ef ti me (al so: to step i nto) 

o When the children started fighting on the play-ground, a teacher had to 

step in and stop the fight. 
o The supervisor asked one of the employees to step in her officefora 

moment. 
o Would you step into the hallway so that I can show you the information 

posted on the bulletin board? 

to step down: to retire or leave a top position, to resign 

o N ext M ay the pri nci pal wi 1 1 step dow n after th i rty-f i ve years of servi ce 

to the school . 
o The angry shareholders wanted the company president to step down 
because of the stock scandal . 

to step on: to treat severely, to discipline; to go faster, to work more quickly 
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For the second definition, the idiom isfollowed bythe pronoun it. 

o Sometimes it's necessary to step on children when they do something 

dangerous. 
o We're goi ng to be I ate for the movi es. You'd better step on it! 

a steal: very inexpensive, a bargain 

This idiom is often used in an exclamation using what. 

o I can't believethat I paid only $2,000 for this three year-old car. What 

a steal! 
o Scott considered it a steal when he bought a complete bedroom set for 
only $99. 

to play up to: to behave so as to gai n favor with someone 

o The other students in the class resent J im because he plays up to the 

teacher i n order to get better grades, 
o When my children asked me to go shopping for a new video game, I 
knew why they had been playing up to me all morning. 

more or less: approximately, almost; somewhat, to a certain degree 

o Although your bedroom feels smaller, it'smoreor I ess the same size as 

mine. 
o Ted more or less agreed with our decision to put off the meeting until 

more members could show up. At least he didn't object strongly. 

to screw up: to confuse, to scramble (S); to cause problems in (S) 

o Chris had troublefindingj ane's apartment because the addresses of 

the buildings screwed him up. 
o Instead of fixing the television set, the technician screwed it up even 
more. 

to goof up: to perform badly, to make a mistake (also: to mess up, to slip 
up) 

o I real I y goofed up on the exam today; did you mess up, too? 
o Karen slipped up when she forgot to deposit money into her checking 
account. 

to go off the deep end: to get very angry and do somethi ng hasti ly 
o J ust because you had a serious argument with your supervisor, you 

didn't have to go off the deep end and resign, did you? 
o When Dan's wife demanded a divorce, he went off the deep end again. 
Th i s ti me he was shouti ng so that the whol e nei ghborhood coul d hear. 

to lose one's touch: to fail at what one used to do well 

o Milton used to bethe best salesman at the car dealership, but recently 

he seems to have lost his touch. 
o I used to pi ay ten n i s very wel I , but today you beat me easi I y. I must be 

losing my touch. 

in hand: under firm control, well managed 

o The copilot asked the pi lot if he had the plane in hand or whether he 
needed any help navigating through the severe thunderstorm. 
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o The pol ice officer radioed to the station that she had the emergency 
situation in hand and didn't require any assistance. 

on hand: available, nearby 

This idiom is often foil owed by in case. 

o I always keep some extra money on hand i n case I forget to get cash 

from the bank, 
o The concert organizers arranged to have some security guards on hand 
in case there were any problems duringthe performance. 

LESSON 33 

to kick (something) around: to discuss informally (over a period of time) 
(S) (also: to toss around) 

o Atfirst my friends were reluctant to consider my suggestion, butthey 

fi nal ly were wi 1 1 i ng to ki ck it ground for a whi le. 
o H erb thought that we should kick around the idea of establ ishi ng a 

special fund for supporting needy members of the club. 

on the ball: attentive, competent, alert 

o J imwastheonlyonewhocaughtthatseriouserror i n the bookkeepi ng 

statements. H e's real I y on the bal I . 
o Ellawascertainlyontheball when she remembered to reconfirm our 
fight arrangements. Al I the rest of us would have forgotten. 

to makeup: to meet or fulfil I a missed obligation at a later ti me (S); to create, 

to invent (an idea) (S); to apply cosmetics to (S); to comprise, to be composed 

of 

Note that all of the definitions are separable except the last one. 

o Theteacher allowed several students who missed the exam to makeit 

up during the next class. 
o The I ittle boy made up a bad excuse for weari ng his di rty shoes i n the 

house, so his mother punished him. 
o Dee was able to make her face up in half the normal ti me because she 

didn't use much makeup, 
o Two separate bodies — the H ouse of Representatives and the Senate -- 
- make up the Congress of the United States. 

to make up with: resolve differences with 

This idiom is used for differences of opinion between friends and lovers, 
o Gundula made up with her roommate after their serious 

misunderstanding about arrangements for the party. 
o After the bad quarrel thetwo lovers kissed and made up with each 
other. 

to pull together: to gather, to collect (information) (S); to gain control of 

one's emotions (S) 

A reflexive pronoun must e used for the second definition. 

o The reporter pul I ed together i nformati on from several sources i n 
prepari ng the newspaper article. 
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o M r. Si mpson was so frightened when he heard footsteps behi nd hi m on 
the lonely, dark street that it took several minutes to pull himself 
together. 

to be looking up: to appear promising or optimistic, to be improving 
This idiom is used in a continuous tense, very often with the subject things. 
o The board chairman is glad to report that things are looking up for the 

company after several years of decl i ni ng sales. 
o Prospects for building that new library in the downtown area are 
looking up. 

to kick the habit: to stop a bad habit 

o Once a child becomes accustomed to chewing his nails, it's difficult kick 

the habit. 
o The doctor advised the heavy cigarette smoker that her heart had 
become damaged and that she should kick the habit right away. 

to cover up: to conceal, to hide (S) 

This idiom is used for events which are potentially embarrassing to one's 
reputation, as well as against the law. The noun coverup can be formed, 
o The offi ce worker tri ed to cover up hi s cri mes, but everyone knew that 

he had been stealing office supplies all along, 
o The political coverup of the bribery scandal failed and was reported by 
all the major media. 

to drop off: to f al I asl eep; to take to a certai n I ocati on ( S) ; to decrease (for 
the third definition, also: to fall off) 

o My mother dropped off duringtheboringtelevision show; her head 

was noddi ng up and down. 
o I don't mind dropping you off at the store on my way to work, 
o Business has been dropping off rapidly recently, but fortunately it 
hasn't been falling off as quickly as for our competitors. 

to turn over: to pi ace upside down (S); to flip, to turn upside down; to pass 
or give control to someone (S) 

o the teacher asked the students to turn theanswer sheet over and to 

write a short essay on the back, 
o The car was goi ng too fast around the corner and turned over twice. 
o Mr. Col I ins has decided to turn over his jewelry store to his son at the 
end of the year. 

to go through channels: to send a request through the normal way 
This idiom can be used with the adjective proper. 

o If you go through proper channels in thiscompany, it's sometimes 

impossibleto get anything donequickly. 
o The police told the important civic leader that even she had to go 
through channels in reporting the burglary of her house. 

last straw: thefinal event in a series of unacceptable actions 
This idiom is always used with the definite article the. 
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o When J ohn asked to borrow money from me for the fourth time, it was 
the last straw. I finally told him that I couldn't lend him any more. 

o I can't bel i eve that my roommate I eft the door to our department 
unlocked again. It's the last straw; I'm moving out. 

LESSON 34 

to get cold feet: to become unable or afraid to do something 
This idiom is usually used in the case of an important or dangerous action. 
o Karl wassupposed to marry Elainethis weekend, butatthelast 

moment he got cold feet. 
o Only one of the rock cl i mbers got cold feet when the group reached the 
base of the hundred- meter cl iff. 

totradein: to receive credit for the value of an old item towards the 

purchase of a new item (S) 

This idiom is used to form the noun trade-in. 

o Thecar dealership offered me $1000 for my old car if I traded it in for 

a new model . 
o The appliance company was offering a $50 trade-in during the special 
promotion for its new line of refrigerators. 

face-to-face: direct, personal; directly, personally (written without hyphens) 
Thisidiomcan be used both as an adjective (the first definition) and as an 
adverb (the second definition). 

o The workers' representatives had a face-to-face meeti ng with 

management to resol ve the sal ary i ssue. 
o The stepmother and her teenage soon talked face to face about his 
troubles in school. 

to be with (someone): to support, to back (also: to go along with); to 

understand or fol I ow what someone i s sayi ng 

o Although others thought that we shouldn't go along with J erry, I told 

J errythatl waswith himon hisproposal for reorganizing the staff. 
o After turning left atthetraffic light, go two blocksand turn right on 

Madison. After three more blocks, turn right again. Are you still with 

me? 

to be with it: to be ableto focus or concentrate on (also: to get with it) 

To be with it i n the negative has the same meani ng as to feel out of it. The 
related form to get with it is used in commands. 

o J ack's real ly with it today. I 've never seen him play such good soccer, 
o You've done only a small amount of work in two hours. You're not with 

it today, are you? 
o I t's no excuse to say that you feel out of it. We need everyone's hel p on 
this, so get with it! 

to fall for: to fall in love quickly; to befooled or tricked by 

o Samantha and Derek never expected to fall for each other I ike they did, 
but they got married withi n two weeks of havi ng met. 
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o The Masons wanted to believe their son, but unfortunately they had 
fa 1 1 en for his I ies too many ti mes to be deceived once agai n. 

it figures: it seems likely, reasonable, or typical 

This idiom is either followed by a that-clause or by no other part of grammar. 
o It figures that the children were wi 1 1 i ng to help with the yardwork only 

if they received a rewarded for doing so. 
o When I told Evan that his secretary was unhappy about not getti ng a 
raise, he said that it figured. 

to fill (someone) in: to inform, to give background information to (also: to 
cluein) (S) 

This idiom is often foil owed by the preposition on and a noun phrase 
contai ni ng the perti nent i nformati on. 

o Could you fill me in on what is going to be discussed at tomorrow's 

meeting? 
o Not having been to the convention, my associate asked me to clue him 
i n on the proceedi ngs. 

to make (someone) tick: to motivate to behave or act in a certain way (S) 
This idiom is used within a what-clause. 

o If a salesperson knows what makes a customer tick, he will be able to 

sell a lot of merchandise. 
o It's been impossible for us to figure out what makes our new boss tick. 
One moment she seems pleasant and then the next moment she's upset. 

to cover for: to take someone's placetemporari ly, to substitute for; to 
protect someone by lying or deceiving 

o Go ahead and take your coffee break. I 'II cover for you unti I you return. 

o The criminal made his wife cover for him when the police asked if the 
man had been home all day. She swore that he had been there. 

to give (someone) a break: to provide a person with another opportunity 

or chance (S); not to expect too much work from (S); not to expect someone to 

believe(S) 

Command forms are most common with this idiom. For the third definition, 

the pronoun me must be used. 

o The driver pleaded with the police officer to give hi ma break and not 

issue hi m a ticket for speedi ng. 
o When the students heard how much homework the teacher wanted 
them to do over the hoi iday, they begged, "Give us a break, Professor 
Doyle!" 
o Oh, J im, give me a break! That's a terrible excuse for being I ate. 

to bow out: to stop doi ng as a regular activity, to remove oneself from a 

situation 

The rel ated i di om to want out i ndi cates that someone desi res to bow out. 

o She bowed out as the school 's regi strar after si xteen years of servi ce. 

o One of the two partners wanted out of the deal because they couldn't 
agree on the terms of the contract. 
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LESSON 35 

to pin on: to find guilty of a crime or offense (S) (also: to hang on) 
This idiom isdivided by a noun phrase containing the crime or offense. The 
accused person is mentioned after the preposition on. 

o The prosecuti ng attorney tri ed to pi n the murder on the victi m's 

husband, but the jury returned a verdict of "not guilty." 
o I wasn't anywhere near the window when it got broken. You can't pin 
that on me. 

to get a rise out of: to provoke a response from 

This idiom is usually used when someone is teased into responding in anger or 

annoyance. 

o You can kid me all day about my mistake, but you won't get a rise out 

of me. 
o I got a riseoutof Marvin when I teased him about his weight. Marvin 
weighs over two-hundred pounds. 

to stick around: to stay or remai n where one is, to wait 

This idiom is used when someone is waiting for something to happen or for 

someone to arrive 

o Todd had to stick around the house all dayuntil the new furniture was 

finally delivered in the I ate afternoon. 
o Why don't you stick around for a while and see if Sarah eventually 
shows up? 

to pick up the tab: to pay the cost or bi 1 1 

This idiom applies when someone pays for the cost of another person's meal, 

tickets, etc. 

o The advertising manger is flying to Puerto Rico for a conference, and 

her firm is picking up the tab. 
o Thegovernment picked up thetabforthevisitingdignitary It paid for 
all of the lodging and meals, as well as transportation, during hisstay. 

by the way: incidentally 

This idiom is used when someone thinks of something further in the course of 

a conversation. 

o Movies are my favorite form of entertainment. Oh, by theway, have 

you seen the new pi dure that's playing at the Bijou? 
o Vera's been divorced for three years now. She told me, by theway, that 
she never plans to remarry. 

to go to town: to do something with enthusiasm and thoroughness 
o Our interior decorator really wentto town in remodeling our living 

room. I 'm afraid to ask how much it's going to cost, 
o Charlie really went to town on his research project. He consulted over 
forty reference works and wrote a ni nety-page report. 

to let slide: to neglect a duty (S); to ignore a situation (S) 
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o Terry knew that she should have paid the electric bill on ti me i nstead of 
letting itslide. Now the utility company has turned off her service. 

o When he tried to get a rise out of me by mentioning my failureto 
receive a promotion at work, I just let it slide. 

search me: I don't know (also: beats me) 

This idiom is used informally, usually as a command form. 

o When Elmer asked his wife if she knew why the new neighbors left their 

garage door open all night, she responded, "Search me." 
o When I asked Dereck why his girlfriend wasn't at the party yet, he said, 
"Beats me. I expected her an hour ago." 

to get off one's chest: to express one's true feel i ngs ( S) 
This idiom is used when someone has long waited to express themselves. 
o Ellen felt a lot better when she finally talked to a counselor and gotthe 

problem off her chest. 
o Faye hasn't shared her concern about her marriage with her husband 
yet. I think that she should get it off her chest soon. 

to live it up: to spend money freely, to live luxuriously 

o Kyle and Eric saved up money for two years so that they could travel to 

Europe and liveitup. 
o After receiving a large inheritance from a rich aunt, I wasabletoliveit 

up for years. 

to liven up: to energize, to make more active (also: to pick up) 

o Theteacher occasionally took the class on field trips just to liven things 

up a bit. 
o Theanimalsin the zoo began to liven up when evening came and the 

temperatures dropped. 
o M any people have to dri nk coffee every morning just to pick themselves 

up. 

to have a voice in: to share involvement in 

o The new vice-president was promised that she would havea voicein 

devel opi ng the company's i nternati onal expansi on. 
o The students are trying to have a voicein col lege affairs by gaining 
representation on administrative committees. 



LESSON 36 

to check in: to register at a hotel or motel; to leave or deposit for 

transporti ng or safekeepi ng (S) 

The adjective form check- in derives from this idiom. 

o Courtney arrived in town at mid-day and promptly checked in at the 

Plaza Hotel. The hotel permitted an early check- in time. 
o There dozens of people at the ai rl i ne counters waiti ng to check thei r 
bags i n for thei r f I i ghts. 
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to check out: to pay the bill at a hotel or motel and then leave; to investigate, 

toexamine(S) 

The adjective form check-out derives from this idiom. 

o The latest you should check out of the hotel is 12 noon. However, in 

your case, we can set a special check-out ti me of 2:00 P.M . 
o The police received a call from someone claiming to have witnessed a 
murder. The pol i ce sent two detecti ves to check the cal I out r i ght away. 

to take at one's word : to accept what one says as true, to bel i eve 

o When he offered to be responsible for the fund raiser, I took him at his 

word. Now he's saying that he's not avail able to do it. 
o You should be careful about taking her at her word. She's been known 
to say one thi ng but to do another. 

to serve (the/ one's) purpose: to be useful, to suit one's needs or 
requirements 

o I don't have a screwdriver to open this, but I thinkthataknifewill 

serve the purpose. 
o J ane prefers working to studying, so it served her purpose to drop out 
of school and take that job. 

in the worst way: very much, greatly 

o J imand Claudia want to have children in the worst way. They are 

tryi ng very hard to conceive, 
o Because Umerahs relatives in Turkey, he wants to visit there in the 
worst way. 

to cop out: to avoid one's responsibility, to quit 

This idiom isan informal version of the second definition to back out (lesson 
29). The noun form copout means an excuse for avoiding responsibility. 
o Evelyn had agreed to hel p us with arrangements for the party, but she 

copped out at the I ast mi nute. 
o I can't believethat Cindy offered such an explanation for failingto show 
up. What a poor copout! 

to line up: to form a line; to arrange to have, to manage to obtain (S) 
o The moviegoers lined up in front of the theater showing the most 

popul ar fi I m of the summer. 
o Rob is going to schedule the famous author to speak at the convention 

if he can line her up in time. 

to lose one's cool : to get excited, angry, or fl ustered 

o Despite the boos from some i n the audience, the actors on stage never 

lost their cool, 
o Although the group of ski ers were i n danger form an apparent 

avalanche, thei r ski guide never lost his cool. 

to leave open: to delay making a decision on (S) 

o In making up thejob announcement, thefirm decided to leavethe 
salary open until a qualified candidate was found. 
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o We know that the annual summer camp will beheld in August, but let's 
leave the exact dates open for now. 

to turn on: to i nterest greatly, to excite (S) 

The idiom with the opposite meaning is to turn off. These idioms are used to 

form the nouns turnon and turnoff . 

o Does great art turn you on? I find goingto a museum and viewing 

classic works of art a real turnon. 
o Goingto a bar and having silly conversation with strangers really turns 

me off. I n fact, most bar scenes are real I y turn off s to me. 

to miss the boat: to lose an opportunity, to fail in some undertaking 
o The precious metals market was looking up several months ago, but 

unfortunately most investors missed the boat, 
o Mr. Vlasic's new business went bankrupt within a short time. He really 

mi ssed the boat by openi ng a tann i ng sal on near the beach . 

to think up: to invent, to create (also: to dream up) 
This idiom is often used for an unusual or foolish thought. 

o Who thought up the idea of painting the living room walls bright red? 

o When asked bytheteacher why she was late, the student dreamed up a 
plausible excuse. 



LESSON 37 

to throw (someone) a curve: to introduce an unexpected topic, causing 
embarrassment (S) 

o The first week of class was going very well until a student threw the 

teacher a curve by suggesti ng that the textbook was too difficult. 
o The di rector asked us i n advance to sti ck to the meeti ng agenda and not 
to throw him any curves. 

to make waves: to create a disturbance, usually by complaining 
Thisidiom issimilar in meaning to the previous idiom, but the emphasis is on 
the aspect of compl ai n i ng rather than causi ng embarrassment. 

o In most companies, an employee who makes waves is not appreciated. 

o The meeting was going smoothly until one of the participants made 
waves about the newly revised compensation package. 

to carry on: to continue as before; to conduct, to engage i n; to behave i n an 
immature manner 

o Even in the face of disaster, the inhabitants carried on as though 

nothing had happened. 
o The business associates decided to carry on their discussion inthe 

hotel bar instead of the conference room, 
o I can't believe that J ohn carried on so much just because his dog died. 
He looked depressed and cried for weeks after it happened. 

not on your life: absolutely not (also: no way) 
Thisidiom isusedasakind of exclamation by itself. 
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o You're asking me to i n vest i n that poorly rated company just because 

you know the son of the president? Not on your life! 
o When afriend tried to get Mark to jump out of a plane with a parachute, 

he immediately responded, "Noway!" 

to cover ground: to be extensive, to discuss much material 
Forms such asa lot of, too much, too littleareused beforethenoun ground. 
o That national commission's report on urban ghettos covers a lot of 
ground. Many of the recommendations are too costly to implement. 
o I n his fi rst lecture on Greek phi losophers, I thought that our professor 
covered too little ground. 

to mind the store: to be responsible for an office while others are gone 
o 1 1 seems that al I of our employees aretaking a lunch break at the same 

ti me. I wonder who's mi ndi ng the store, 
o Lyn ne agreed to mi nd the store wh i I e the others went outsi de to watch 

the parade passi ng by. 

to throw the book at: to punish with ful I penalty, to be harsh on 

o Because the criminal was a repeat offender, the judge threw the book at 

him with heavy fines and a long prison term, 
o My boss threw the book at me when he discovered that I had been 

using company time for personal business. I was severely reprimanded 

and forced to make up the lost ti me. 

to put one's foot in: to say or do the wrong thing 
This idiom is used with the noun phrase one's mouth or the pronoun it. 
o Fred really put his foot in his mouth when hecalled his supervisor by 

the wrong name. 
o I really put my foot in it when I forgot my girlfriend's birthday and 
didn't buy her anything. She almost lost her cool. 

to be up for grabs: to become avail able to others 
this idiom is used when something is highly desirableto many other people, 
o When oneof the full-time contract instructors stepped down, her nice 

office overlooki ng the river was up for grabs. 
o Did you know that Senator Stone is retiring and that her Senate seat is 
up for grabs? 

to show off: to display one's ability in order to attract attention (S); to let 

others see, to expose to public view (S) 

This idiom can form the noun showoff for the first definition. 

o Eli zabeth i s an excel I ent swi mmer, but I don 't I i ke the way she shows 
off i n front of everyone. I t's very obvi ous that she enj oys bei ng a 
showoff. 
o J acquie showed her large wedding ring off to all her friends. 

to learn the ropes: to become familiar with routine procedures at work or 
school 

o Thejob applicant didn't have much previous experience or knowledge, 
but she seemed intelligent enough to learn the ropes quickly. 
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o It took the new schoolteacher a year to learn the ropes regardi ng 
administrative and curricular matters. 

to keep one's fingers crossed: to hope to have good results, to hope that 
nothing bad will happen 

This idiom reflects the way people cross their fingers to hope for good luck. 
o Let's keep our f i ngers crossed that we got passi ng grades on that 

col I ege entrance exam, 
o J erry kept his fi ngers crossed that the good weather would hold up for 
the picnic he was planning for the coming weekend. 



LESSON 38 

to land on one's feet: to recover safely form an unpleasant or dangerous 
situation 

o After a series of personal and professional difficulties, it's amazing that 

George has landed on hisfeet so quickly. 
o Some young adults get into so much trouble at school that they are 
never able to land on thei r feet agai n. They drop out before graduati ng. 

to dish out: to distribute in large quantity (S); to speak of others i n a critical 
manner (S) 

o M ary's mom dished out two or three scoops of ice cream for each chi Id 

at the bi rthday party. 
o Larry can't seem to take any criticism of his actions but he certai nly 
I ikes to dish it out. 

to get through to: to communicate with, to make someone understand (also: 
to break through to) 

This idiom has the meaning of to make someone "catch on" (Lesson 29, eighth 
idiom, the first definition) 

o Some of the students i n my reading class understand English so poorly 

that it is difficult to get through to them, 
o The doctors have never succeeded in breaking though to M r. Ames, 
who is a silent and secretive patient. 

to keep one's word: to fulfil I a promise, to be responsible 
An idiom with the opposite meaning is to break one's word. 

o Suzanne kept her word to me not to I et on to others that I i ntend to 

step down next month. 
o Thomas always intends to keep his word, but invariably the end result 
is that he breaks his word. Hejust isn't capableof being a responsible 
person. 

to be over one's head: to be very busy, to have too much to do (also: to be 
up to one's ears); to be beyond one's ability to understand 

o I'd I ove to take a week off for a hi ki ng tri p, but at the moment I am over 

my head in work. M aybe next week when I 'm only up to my ears! 
o ItwasimpossibleforthetutortogetthroughtoBill about the physics 
problem because the subject matter was over Bill's head. 
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to ask for: to deserve, to receive a just punishment (also: to bring upon) 

o If you drink alcohol and then drive a car, you're only asking for trouble. 
o Don't complain about your cut in salary. You asked for it by refusingto 
heed our repeated warnings not to be late and inefficient. 

to be a far cry from : to be very different from 

o I enjoyed visiting Seattle, but it was a far cry from the ideal vacation 

spot I expected, 
o Ned is enjoying his new job, but his responsibilities area far cry from 
what he was told they would be. 

by all means: certainly, definitely, naturally (also: of course); using any 
possi bl e way or method 

o IftheJ ohnsons invite us for dinner, then by all means we have to 
return the invitation. Of cause, we don't have to invite their children, 
too. 
o In order to ensure its survival, the ailing company has to obtain an 
infusion of cash by all means. 

to get out from under: to restore one's financial security, to resolvea 
difficult financial obligation 

o After years of struggl i ng to get ahead, the young coupl e f i nal ly got out 

from under their debts, 
o The ailing company, succeeding in obtaining the necessary cash, was 
ableto get out from under its financial burdens. 

to take the bull by the horns: to handlea difficult situation with 

determination 

This idiom is usually used when someone has been postponing an action for 

some time and finally wants or needs to resolve it. 

o After three years of faithful service, J ake decided to take the bull by the 

horns and ask his boss for a raise. 
o Vic has been engaged to Laura for a long time now, and I know that he 
loves her. Heshouldtakethebull by the horns and ask her to marry 
him. 

to give (someone) a hand: to assist, to aid, to help (also: to lend 
someone a hand) (S) 

o Would you givemea hand I ifting this heavy box? 
o When Terry's car broke down at night on the highway, no one would 
stop to lend her a hand. 

to give (someone) a big hand: to clap one's hands in applause, to applaud 
(S) 

o After the talented new vocalist had sung her number, the audience 

gave her a big hand. 
o Should we give a big hand to each beauty contestant is as she is 
introduced, or should we wait until all the introductions are finished? 
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to goof off: to waste ti me, to be i dl e 

o Some of the workers in our office always goof off when the boss is out. 
o On Saturday afternoons, I I i ke to go to a movi e or j ust goof off at home. 

to talk back to: to answer in a rude manner, to speak to disrespectfully 
o Billy, if you talk back to me I ike that once more, you're going to spend 

the rest of the day i n your room. 
o Theschool principal had to reprimand thechild for talking backtoher 

teacher. 

to be in: to be popular or fashionable; to be available at one's work or home 
o Most young people tend to want anything that is in at the time, but a 

few don't care about current trends. 
o Coul d you pi ease tel I me when M rs. Zachary wi 1 1 be i n? I 'd I i ke to tal k to 
her soon. 

to be out: to be unpopular or no longer in fashion; to be away from one's 
work or home 

o These days, designer jeans are in and long skirts are out. 

o I 'm sorry, M r. J ensen is out at the moment. Could I take a message? 

to draw the line at: to determineto be unacceptable, to refuse to consider 
o I don't mind helping him with his homework, but I draw the lineat 

writing a term paper for him. 
o The conference organ i zers tri ed to accommodate the needs of the 

various i nterest groups, but they drew the I i ne at extendi ng the 

conference by two day. 

to get out of line: to disobey or ignore normal procedures or rules (also: to 
step out of line) 

o When achild gets out of linein that teacher's class, she uses the old- 
fashioned method of making the child sit in the corner of the room. 

o Any employee who steps out of I i ne by comi ng to work i n an 
unacceptable condition will be fired. 

dry run: rehearsal, practice session 

o The col lege president requested a dry run of the graduation ceremony 

in order to ensure that al I aspects went smoothly. 
o Before the manager present the reorganizational plansto the board of 

directors, he did several dry runs of his presentation. 

to play by ear: to pi ay music that one has heard but never read (S); to 

proceed without plan, to do spontaneously (S) 

The pronoun it is often used with the second definition. 

o That pianist can play most popular music by ear. She never needs to 

read sheet music. 
o My husband wanted to plan our trip carefully, but I argued that it was 
more fun if we played it by ear. 
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to be in (someone's) shoes: to be in another person's position, to face the 
same situation as another person 

o If I were in your shoes, I wouldn't take too many classes this semester. 

o When his boss finds out about that accounting error, I wouldn't want to 
be in his shoes. 

to keep after: to remind constantly, to nag 

o Lynn always has to keep after her children about cleaning up their 

rooms and doing chores around the house, 
o Lon is so forgetful that it's necessary to keep after him about every little 
thing. 

to fix up: to repair or put back in good condition (S); to arrange a date or an 
engagement for another person (S) 

o I nstead of buyi ng an expensive new home, we decided to buy an older 

home and fix it up ourselves, 
o Since my visiting friend didn't haveadatefor dinner, I fixed her up 
with a malefriend of mine. They got along very well together. 

to be had: to be victimized or cheated 

o When the jeweler confirmed that the diamonds that the woman had 
purchased abroad were really fake, sheexclaimed, "I 've been had!" 
o The angry customer compl ai ned about bei ng overcharged at the store, 
assertingthat this was the third time that he had been had. 
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